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IN THE CHEERING-UP BUSINESS. 


J HEN the hard times began last year it was reported 
that a clever woman declared that if she had to earn 
her living she would become a ‘‘ general sympathizer,” go- 
ing to any one who wished to pour out her troubles and 
worries, listening and comforting for a fixed sum per hour; 
the interviews to be strictly confidential, and the profes- 
sional sympathizer never to allow herself to have pains or 
trials greater than those of her client. This seemed an odd 
little fancy, as impracticable as original, until a short time 
ago, when, reading over the lists which a Woman’s Exchange 
prepares to meet the wants of its patrons, the eye fell upon 
this item: ‘‘In the cheering-up business. A lady who has 
had successful experience will read to or amuse invalids or 
convalescents.” Then there is such an occupation, after all, 
and one which this cheering lady has made successful as 
well. How does she manage her delicate work? by what 
cunningly devised means has she bottled up the sunshine 
which carries its brightness into the lives of those who are 
strangers to her? and from what founts does she. draw 
sparkling exhilarating draughts? and who, after she has 
spent her day in ‘‘ reading to and amusing invalids and con- 
valescents,” cheers her when twilight gives her back to 
herself? 

It is a beautiful and self-effacing occupation, demanding 
special gifts of tact and sweetness, and calling for keenness 
of eye and quickness of ear, and also, contradictorily enough, 
for a certain judicious near-sightedness and mental deafness, 
which can leave unnoticed and unheard all that tends to mar 
the perfect harmony which it is so essential to maivtain. 
Yet while as a means of gaining a livelihood the busiuess is 
undoubtedly new, it is really an old, very old, vocation, to 
which from time immemorial women have spontaneously 
devoted themselves. In the home nest, as daughter and 
sister, a woman Jearns to express the sympathy of a loving 
heart, and in the new relations of wife and mother her op- 
portunities increase immeasurably and unceasingly. Upon 
the so-called weaker pariuer has ever fallen the duty of 
lightening by her ready responsive cheerfulness the burdens 
borne by her lord and master. When everything down- 
town goes wrong, home is made to take on more than its 
usual attractiveness, and the domestic atmosphere has a 
soothing calm which refreshes the tired man, whose wife and 
buirnies are at their brightest when poor papa comes in. 
A married man is more apt to retrieve his fallen fortunes 
and to reinstate himself more speedily than the unfortunate 
bachelor, whose only comfort is that when he puts on his 
hat his whole family is under it! 

It is by no means claimed that women have a monopoly 
of this inspiriting, bliss-imparting quality, yet it is always 
conceded to be such a right womanly talent that the highest 
compliment that can be paid to one of the other sex is to 
liken his powers of sympathy to those of ours. The men 
whom one must depend on in the dark hours of life, when 
illness and sorrow and losses depress the most buoyant na- 
ture, often possess in the highest degree the power of cheer- 
ing—physicians, whose mere presence seems to bring heal- 
ing; lawyers and clergymen, whose help glows with the 
unaffected goodness of their sunny natures; and others, 
weighted with the exacting cares of business life, who yet 
have a pleasant word and a bright smile in even the darkest 
hour of their own troubles. 

Blessed be all, of whatever age, sex, or condition, who are 
‘in the cheering-up business”! 


APRIL MOODS. 





HATEVER one’s 
opinions or one’s 
prejudices may be in 
regard to the Fifth 
Avenue es, there is 
nothing in New York 


quite equal to a ride in 


one of them at certain 
ateonioges hours on Saturday af- 
ternoon. All this de- 
pends, of course, upon 
your ability to secure a seat directly by the duor, from which 
lace a view of the street may be obtained. Otherwise you 
ome engaged in conquering antipathies to those near 
neighbors who walk over your feet or sit unexpectedly and 
apologetically on.your knees, and who make your journey 
in that rumbling, noisy, cramped conveyance a period of 
hopeless wretchedness and despair. 

= the seat by the door, however, if you start with the 
stage pear the Eighties, you get first the Park, and through 
the trees the constant stream of carriages there. Then you 
pass certain ‘‘ palatial residences,” 1s some chroniclers love 
to style them. But, best of all, vou have an uninterrupted 
opportunity for the study of pedestrians, always on one side 
of the street. (ls it some lobe in the brain that compels this 
choice? Whole communities will obey a common impulse 
and stamp oue side with their approval, almost ignoriug the 
other.) 

As the stage still carrics you, you will see at Twenty-third 
Street how the line of —_ divides, controlled by some 
hidden law—one of attraction, is it? So that the confused 
jumble of people at that point becomes by the time that 
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Twenty-fifth Street is reached—you see this by looking back 

—two distinct bodies of people—a line of Broadway after- 

noon pedestrians, and a line of Fifth Avenue pedestrians, no 

more to be confounded with each other than is the solid 

ne phalanx on Fourteenth Street to be mistaken for 
ther. 

Just below Thirteenth Street the stage is apt to be empty, 
the pavements nearly so. The driver whips up his horses, 
and rattles over the stones till the Washington Arch is 
reached. One is at Mrs. Van Twiller’s, however, by that 
time. 

I met young Wheeler just coming down the steps. He 
had been to make his p.p.c.’s. He's off next week for Gibral- 
tar and Spain, and then intends to test that drop of Italian 
blood he has inherited from his grandmother the count- 
ess, by having Rome all to himself in the summer, The Ed- 
wardses start with him, branching off in June to go to a nook 
in the Austrian Tyrol, where life is uninfested by the tour- 
ist, and is as picturesque and well ordered as a scene at the 
opera. Every one I know, indeed, is going away. The mel- 
ancholy sense of separation that summer brings is upon me. 
I felt quite burdened by it as Babson drew back the curtains 
and I walked in. I started when I heard my name spoken. 

“Why, what is it all about?” Mrs. Spencer said, smiling. 
‘*Is the weight of all the world’s woes on your shoulders?” 
I wish 1 could describe Mrs. Spencer's voice as she said 
this. I have known her for years, and seen her develop from 
a on gee imputation into conventional life—a young girl 
whose enthusiasms were expressed as much by her hands 
and body when she spoke as by her speech—into » woman 
of exquisite dignity of manner and quiet pose,a he old 
enthusiasms cur and mysteriously metamorphosed into 
an indescribable quality of the voice, caressing you, sooth- 
ing you, or stirring you as she speaks. ‘* Why didn’t you 
come a few moments earlier?” she continued. ‘‘ You just 
missed that lady going out of the door. She told me her 
two nieces were to marry German counts, with the most 
delightful estates in the country, and that it was all done 
without any effort on the of the parents! Then you 
missed Ric Berkley. He might have asked you to his 
tea and his etchings on Monday night. Ob! yes, you would 
have gone. They are the most delightful affairs of the kind. 
It’s all so dainty, you never dream you are in bachelor apart- 
ments. I'm afraid are tired. Every one is. Even the 
opera all this week bas not roused us, and did a see how 
the critics are pitching into Carmen, and saying Calvé is 
tired. When they can't say anything else disagreeable 
about you in these days they talk about your health. They 
do it ‘all the time a but I thought it would be kept 
out of criticism. You are tired; you don’t want to stay. 
Come, walk with me up to the Grolier Club. I love to go in 
there. I think the exhibition of book-covers is still going 
ov 


Without stopping to see any one else, 1 turned away and 
walked with Mrs. Spencer. 1 believe April is depressing. 


THE WASHINGTON SEASON. 


4 unexampled weather of March and the mid-June 
temperature of Holy Week, when silk blouses, straw 
hats, and sun-umbrellas were in vogue, caused many plans 
to be made looking to an active social and out-door season 
before Washington relapsed into summer retirement, or the 
winter contingent left for other parts. The parks were filled 
with blooming trees and brilliant flower beds, and the mag- 
nolias were splendid pyramids of white and purple-veined 
blossoms, when the Easter blizzard spread ruin and blight 
over everything, and frost after frost and three weeks of 
coldest April arrested and obliterated almost every joyful 
sign of spring. The children’s annual egg-rolling carnival 
in the White House grounds was a cheataen, blue-nosed af- 
fair compared to the sunny frolic, the real spring-time pic- 
nic, that it so often is for all the small ple of every color 
and condition within the city limits. The annual dress pa- 
rade on Connecticut Avenue on Easter-Sunday afternoon 
was but a damp — of people in their rainy -day 
winter clothes. Never before had the merchants’ sprin 
and summer goods enjoyed such a rapid and early sale, an 
not in years were spring gowns and hats 80 late by the al- 
manac in finally brightening the streets. 

Despite prophecies, there was not any official recognition 
of the spring as a social season, and none of the cabinet 
homes were opened for formal receptions, nor did the 
White House receive any companies of guests. The angli- 
cized ones of the ultra and utter circle have long mourned 
that Washington is not more English, that it does not do as 
London does, but is so directly opposed to it—its social sea- 
son completely dead at the moment the British capital is its 
gayest and brightest. Even in the years when the long ses- 
sions of Congress keep all the government at Washington 
the social spirit relaxes when the asphalt begins to an. 
and the heat of legislation and the crises of parties and poli- 
tics get on without any of the social aid deemed so essential 
in other countries. The London drawing-room and the 
Parisian salon have no correspondence here, nor can one be- 
lieve that a feminine touch could help straighten the tangle 
or soften the acerbity of politics now when the party in 
power is most to be pitied for its disasters and dissensions. 

The lectures and charitable entertainments that crowded 
so on each other's heels during Lent ran over into the 
Easter season, until it seemed to be the habit of society to sit 
on folding camp-chairs and hear some one. A charity con- 
cert given at Senator Hale's house became an important event 
because of the Postmaster-General’s wife taking a consider- 
able cet in the programme. This general opportunity to 
hear Mrs. Bissell’s voice, which had created such a sensation 
in her own and her friends’ drawing-rooms, drew a great 
crowd aud secured u handsome sum for the most deservin 
of city charities, and all Washington, in a sense, was gathe 
in the great hall and the surrounding rooms of Mrs. Hale’s 
house. Mrs. Bissell had a | pa aoe training abroad, and 
but for her marriage would have adopted the concert stage 
as acureer. There was no need for that charity so actively 
exercised at amateur entertainments when Mrs. Bissell’s 
numbers were reached, and her arias and ballads would 
have had as much applause had it been a professional enter- 
tainment in a public hall. Besides the quality of her voice 
and her admirable method, Mrs. Bissell has so charming a 
presence that she at once wins her auditors, and it was a very 
great additional pleasure for her hearers to watch this tail 
and splendid-looking woman. this fresh and blooming young 
matron, as she st so simply and unconcernedly before her 
audience. 

The effort to maintain a semi-weekly carriage parade in 
the park south of the White House has been successful so 
far. despite the untimely weather, and the Tnesday and 
Thursday reunions on wheels have proved a great ivstitu- 
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tion during the time that large entertainments are less fre- 
uent and the leisure world is together less often. 
ty’s favor being given to the monument 
it more certain that 
from the river flats by a long course of pu 
the sooner become another 
Oe ee te nee Vile, cae ee pee de ag 
w a great portion o i years t in- 
stead of disease-breeding nthe 6 acres of sera and city 
Tefuse, there is now a deep river channel, and a solid high- 
and-dry island extending for a half-mile down mid-stream of 
the Potomac. The dredgings from the river and the cit 


ashes and dumpage have created this dry land, and it is al- 


ready planted to willows and poplars, and greened over with 
rank grass and bushes. A causeway connects it with the 
monument grounds, and when a benevolent Congress has 
appropriated for a landscape-gardener to take it in hand, 
one may expect the finest that any city can boast. 
Such a mid-river park will be most appreciated in the hot 
summers, when its drives will be swept by all the south, 
winds that draw up the river from the sea. 

The vewspapers tell us fairly of the backwardness of 
Congress, of the evils hanging on its inexcusable delays, 
but the devoted Congressional wife makes a far worse 
case of the unfortunate situation. Never before since the 
wiseacres can remember were so many vitally important 
measures pending, so many great questions lingering un- 
settled, and never were the clamor and pressure from with- 
out so great to have these affairs attended to. The mutters 
of constituents make these ambitious wives fear that their 
Washington winters are numbered, and their badgered and,as 
the wives claim, overworked husbands view with little com- 
placency the season of primaries and conventions. There is 
every promise that Congress will remain here wrangling and 
doing nothing until the dog-days are past, and administra- 
tion officers, legation staffs, and all that world that animates 
the Capitol building are preparing for a long siege. The 
President’s family have removed to their country house on 
Woodley Lane, and country houses around the city are 
being generally pe pee: up. The genial March promised an 
early beginning of hospitalities at such suburban homes, but 
the blizzard and snow-storm of April delayed such inten- 
tions to the more usual time of the apple blossoms. Each 

year more officials and residents, whose affairs keep them 
ere the year around, are buying or leasing country places, 
which in this region can be comfortably enjoyed for six 
months of the year. The invention of the telephone, which 
put any country farm-house within ten feet of a lemon or 
anything it wanted from the heart of the city, has worked 
wonders in its way around this as other cities; and the bi- 
cycle and the electric road have put other premiums on out- 
of-town homes. All the neighborhood around the city has 
been dotted with pretty villas and more pretentious country 
places, and great fortunes have been made within the fewest 
years in this subdividing of old farms. 

The severe frosts, which nipped all young plants and 
blooming trees, ended all hopes of fruit-growers of this 
region enjoying any strawberries or peaches this year; but 
that favorite delicacy of the early season, the shad, was not 
to be affected by any such supermarine conditions. The 
planks have been brought out at all the homes by the river- 
bank, and curls of smoke along the Potomac tell where the 
noble fish are frizzling before the blazing fagots, and that 
unique dish, bequeathed by the noble red man, is receivin 
its due meed of praise. Fashion took up the planked-shad 
dinners last season, and found a new way to amuse itself in 
the time when the young foliage tempts every one to out- 
door enjoyments, and the routine and conventional tea at a 
surburban club-house palls by contrast with this newer 
festival, which is such an old one with the families of tide- 
water Virginia. 


THE BARNARD CLUB. 


O*. the recent innovations among women’s clubs, one al- 
most unknown to society in general is New York’s Bar- 
nard Club,a somewhat unique coterie, to which men are admit- 
ted as well as women, though the latter predominate. As is 
naturally suggested by its name, the Barnard Club has kin- 
ship with the young college just gaining a foothold among 
the long-established institutes of learning; it was in reality 
the outgrowth of solicitade among friends and well-wishers 
of Barnard College for the latter’s welfare and advance- 
ment. 

The inception of the club was with a few earnest wo- 
men, prominent among them Mrs. Almon Goodwin, Mrs. 
George Haven Putnam, Mrs. Frederick P. Bellamy, and 
other members of the Wednesday Afternoon Club, who pro- 
an to found an organization whose main object should 

to render financial assistance to Barnard College, and 
lend it the moral support of avowed approval and encourage- 
ment. But the most apparent intent is the social one; for 
the weekly reunions are purely social in character. These 
are held every Saturday afternoon at the residence of a 
member, who — her drawing-rooms and light refresh- 
ment for the club’s entertainment. 

There is no pe ie eager no officer at all except a 
treasurer, who looks after the club funds, and two or three 
ladies who act as a committee to consider the names pro- 
posed for new membership. 

The annual dues are ten dollars, and as there is almost no 
expense connected with the society, the bulk of the yearly 
revenues is passed on, at the close of each season, to the young 
institute, the club’s beneficiary. Last year the amount 
rgached nine hundred and sixty dollars, the income from a 
membership of one hundred. 

It is a most restful circle to belong to, as there is no effort 
whatsoever at organizing amusements or entertainment of 
any kind; no strain is put upon hostess or guests; the mem- 
bers merely drop in on Saturday afternoon at any hour to 
meet a few congenial friends or colleagues, perhaps previous- 
ly unknown, and over a cup of tea pass a pleasant hour in 
cheerful intercourse or discussion of the affairs of the day; 
and much that is worth hearing and noting transpires dur- 
ing those Saturday reunions, for the organization boasts such 
representatives as Mrs, Seth Low, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mrs. A. B. 
Stone, Mrs. Henry Villard, and many more whose uticranecs 
bear weight, and are valuable as well as interesting material 
for reflection, 

It is the mandate of the club that no outsider is allowed to 
visit the charmed circle. its hospitality being designed and 
reserved for members only. This rule tends to foster ard 
promote the club's social aim, for the members are thus en- 
abled to become more quickly and intimately known to each 
other, and the esprit de corps strouger and more thorouguly 
diffused. 
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APRIL WEDDINGS. 


e YARD of pearls,” her father’s gift, was the lovely 

necklace worn by a fair young bride, Miss Juliet Pier- 
pout Morgan, at old St. George’s Church. Instead of the 
entire absence of jewelry, lately prescribed, with a severely 
simple satin gown, brides are adopting much more elaborate 
toilettes. A pretty sentiment, however, now carried out, is 
that on this supreme occasion the only jewels worn must be 
the gifts of those nearest and deurest, the bride’s family, 
and the bridegroom, Jewels given by friends may be hon- 
ored at any future time, To this string of large well-match- 
ed pearls entwined about the neck was added a diamond 
brooch of flowers, chosen by a sister, to cross the front of 
the corsage diagonally amid surplice folds of satin, while 
the groom crowned the whole with a tiara of diamond fleurs 
de lis that held a simple veil of tulle draped to fall full in 
the back in the graceful fashion now in favor. 

At this most beautiful wedding procession of the spring 
the six bridemaids wore white crepon gowns, those walking 
on the left having large collars of lilac velvet trimmed with 
appliqué guipure, and those on the right of cream-white vel- 
vet. Their large Leghorn hats were trimmed to match their 
collars with lilac or white velvet bows and plumes, and 
they carried bouquets of lilacs. 

At Miss Edith Kip’s brilliant wedding at Grace Church 
dresses of white silk muslin over blue satin were worn by 
the four bridemaids, Miss Cameron, Miss Gerry, Miss Mor- 
gun, and~Miss Burden. Instead of bouquets they carried 
parasols of blue moiré with gold handles, inscribed with 
their monogram and the date of the wedding among loves, 
doves, and roses. Their hats of écru braided straw had ruf- 
fles of straw on the brim in the newest fashion, and were 
trimmed with Liberty satin of palest blue and curling black 
ostrich feathers. The bride’s perfect gown of white satin 
had a round waist draped in folds across the bust, and orna- 
mented at the foot of the skirt with a single large bow of 
satin most effectively arranged. The mother of.the bride 
wore a very elegant costume of white and black striped silk, 
trimmed with guipure and black moiré, and a white capote 
to correspond, 

Checked silk and crépon dresses prevailed among the 
guests. A white and black checked taffeta dress with stock 
and sash of cherry-colored Liberty satin was worn by Mrs. 
Charles Albert Stevens. One of the daughters of Sir Rod- 
erick Cameron wore pink and white checked silk, and Mrs. 
Duncan Elliott had a beautiful gown of lilac and white 
checks, trimmed with a bolero of creamy embroidered ba- 
tiste and black moiré ribbon. Among the most stylish 
crépon dresses was one of black, deeply crinkled, made with 
a belted round waist and white lace yoke, a youthful touch 
given it bya stock and belt of pale blue taffeta ribbon with 
a design of pink roses nearly covering it. The plain skirt 
of great width had a single vine of white guipure near the 
foot. 


GRADUATION GOWNS OF MUSLIN. 


The ‘sweet simplicity ” of white muslin is insisted upon 
for graduation gowns this season in many of the best 
schools in the land. All elaboration of fabric and trimmings 
is forbidden by some teachers, others permit only ribbon 
trimmings, and still others allow embroidery or lace, pro- 
vided it is not extravagantly used. 

There are now so many five muslins of snowy whiteness— 
not cream-tinted—that it is difficult to select among them. 
Perhaps the first choice is for transparent mull entirely of 
cotton, yet as glossy as silk muslin, which is sold at $1 a 
yard, and a second heavier quality at 65 cents; both are 
forty-five inches wide. The sheerest organdies, sixty-six 
inches wide, are 50 to 70 cents, while those half the width, 
one entirely without dressing, are but 30 cents. Pin-dotted 
Swiss muslin is even more popular than it was last summer, 
and costs, in thirty-one-inch widths, from 45 to 60 cents a 
yard, depending on the quality. A novelty highly commend- 
ed by merchants of taste for these girlish frocks is silk ging- 
ham, also called Swivel silk, a mixture of cotton and silk, the 
ground smoothly woven, and powdered effectively with tiny 
silk figures or eanael dashes. This is three-fourths of a 
yard wide, and costs but 55 cents. It is said to wash as well 
as other ginghams, is durable, pretty, and inexpensive, need- 
ing only ribbons for trimming. 

High waists with long large sleeves are prescribed at many 
schools for Commencement dresses, whether for day or even- 
ing. The freshest models have a belted waist gathered over 
a titted lining of Victoria lawn that is low in the neck, and 
trimmed there with lace or beading, with baby-ribbon drawn 
through it as in corset covers. Some waists have a square 
yoke of insertions and puffs, others are entirely of length- 
wise puffs between embroidered or lace insertion, and oth- 
ers, full at the neck as at the belt, have cross-rows of inser- 
tion in front and back. Sleeves without lining have a wide 
puff to the elbow, or two or three puffs, or else they are in 
mutton-leg shape. Some sleeves have three epaulettes of 
embroidery at the top, and others have insertions length- 
wise in the puff reaching to the elbow, and going around 
the closed lower part, or else the elbow puff is finished with 
a lace ruffle falling toward the hand. 

White satin or moiré ribbons two inches and a half or 
three inches wide are chosen for these gowns, and are used 
very simply. A band of the ribbon is drawn in folds around 
the collar bund as a stock, and ends in the back in a bow 
with horizontal loops. With this is a ribbon belt, with a 
similar crosswise bow in front, and a drooping bow at the 
back, with short ends or long sash ends, as one Chooses. To 
trim the waist further, the ribbon starts from the belt in the 
back, and coming up as braces, crosses the shoulders to end 
in front at the end of the yoke in a small rosette close against 
each sleeve. When this trimming is not used, a wider rib- 
bon forms a large bow across the breast, usually at the end 
of the yoke 

Skirts escape the floor, and may be single or double overa 
gored foundation skirt of Victoria lawn or India linen, fin- 
ished at the foot with a ruffle of the lawn and an inner dust 
flounce. Rows of Valenciennes insertion are around single 
skirts, with a flounce of the lace at the foot. Butter-colored 
guipure insertion is in lengthwise rows from waist to knee 
on imported dresses of dotted Swiss muslin. Very simple 


silky mull skirts four yards wide hang with grace from 
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waist to —_ without pose ag a they have a hem head- 
ed by insertion, or a single flounce with insertions to 
give a pee flare at the foot. For older girls’ dresses 
three wide ruffles of embroidered nainsook are put around 
paw b skirt, or else the entire skirt is covered with narrower 
ruffles. 

For organdy, mull, or lawn dresses a pretty model has an 
over-skirt reaching only to the knee in front, and lengthenin 
down the sides to fall full to the end in the back. This an 






* the lower skirt each have two insertions of Valencieynes 


around them and a lace ruffle on the edge. A full waist be- 
coming to slight undeveloped figures is gathered all around 
the collar band, and trimmed below the collar with four cross- 
wise insertions, the two upper rows going into the armholes 
in front and back, the two others going all the way round 
just under the arms, The collar is of lace insertion, draped 
ike a stock, and has a crossbow of lace in the back where 
the waist fastens. Immense sleeve puffs reaching to the 
elbow have six lengthwise insertions, their close lower part 
having three rows around, with a frill of lace on the hand. 
Satin ribbons two inches wide come up from the belt in the 
back to end in a chou in front of each arm. The belt of the 
same ribbon goes straight over the skirt belt, is attached 
only at the back, and ends there in a bow of six projecting 
loops, three loops being sewed on each end of the belt where 
it ‘en The waist is long enough to extend just inside the 
belt. 

A pin-dotted Swiss muslin dress for a girl of eighteen or 
twenty years has a high waist hooked invisibly on the left, 
made entirely of lengthwise puffs, six in front and back 
alike, between insertions of open nainsook embroidery only 
half an inch wide. These puffs taper to the belt-line, and a 
single wider puff is under each arm. Unlined gigot sleeves 
have two puffs around the close lower part between three 
rows of insertion, and a frill of embroidery falls on the hand. 
This embroidery is of pin-dotted Swiss muslin with three 
rows of eyelets on its pointed edge—a very effective trim- 
ming. The skirt, only three yards wide, with a front gore, 
one gore each side, and a straight back breadth, is covered 
nearly to the waist with scant ruffles of the embroidery. The 
collar of white moiré ribbon, three inches wide, has a large 
horizontal bow at the back, while the belt has a similar 
~~ with two long ends. Such a dress costs $39, ready 
made. 

Auother dress of similar dotted muslin for a girl of six- 
teen, perhaps a high-school graduate, has a skirt of five nar- 
row gored breadths reaching only to the ankle, and trimmed 
with a single flounce eight inches deep, having a row of 
Valenciennes insertion above an inch-wide hem, and edged 
with narrow lace. A square yoke of four or six lengthwise 
puffs, with insertions between, has full epaulettes of lace 
gathered to fall over the tops of gigot sleeves. The full 
lower part of the waist is attached to the yoke by an erect 
ruffle of the muslin an inch wide when doubled, and the end 
goes under the belt of the skirt when gathered in front and 
back at the line of the waist. Satin ribbon braces come up 
the back over the shoulders to a chow at each end of the 

oke in front. A belt of the ribbon has a bow in front with 

10rizontal loops, and a different bow in the back with droop- 
ing loops and short ends. The draped collar is of insertion, 
with a lace bow in the back. 

The fancy this season is for white hosiery and white Suéde 
slippers with white gowns, but graduates who prefer black 
stockings and slippers will wear them. White Suéde gloves 
complete the girlish toilette. 

The Bazar commends simple muslin gowns to all young 
girl graduates; but anticipating the correspondents who, 
judging by the past, will ask for something more “ elaborate 
and young-ladylike,” hastens to tell them of a novelty. This is 
a gown of creamy batiste with the waist,sleeves,and the front 
and sides of the skirt embroidered all over in the open eyelet- 
work which has lately been revived in France. The straight 
back breadths of the skirt are of plain batiste pressed in ac- 
cordion pleats, and should the embroidery fall short, plain 
batiste sleeves in a single puff to the elbow are similarly 
pleated with double ruffles below. Another fancy for those 
who wish to introduce the college colors in the toilette is that 
of baving an organdy dress with lengthwise puffs in waist 
and in skirt frout over a silk slip of the color most in favor 
at the alma mater, adding a ribbon collar and belt, with 
front bow, or braces of the same hue. 

Thanks for information are due Madame BarRNEs; JAMES 
McCrerery & Co.; and B. ALtman & Co. 


JADET DAYS.” 


APTAIN CHARLES KING very generously refers, on 
page 102 of his book which tells the story of a cadet’s 
life at West Point,* to ‘‘that manliest of Christians, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, in his incomparable boy story, Zom Brown's 
School Days at Rugby.” Perhaps no lover of boy-stories will 
fail to echo each word of the approving sentence except the 
one word ‘‘ incomparable.” Again ont again the effort has 
been made to produce a story of school life in America that 
should be as genuine, as full of stirring incident, as reminis- 
cent of all that is best in the development of sturdy man- 
hood as the English tale which has become a classic. Al- 
most | one who has wide acquaintance among the grad- 
uates of our schools and colleges will be able to recall 
examples of such undertaking, will be able to name So-and- 
So, his friend, or his friend’s friend, who strove to make a 
thoroughly good story of school life at Andover, or Exeter, 
or Annapolis, or the Point, or (for that matter) of Yale or 
Harvard, and all the rest that rank as schools of the highest 
grade, with the higher title of “‘ university,” but no less will- 
ingness to lend themselves to the pleasant uses of fiction. 
And with such inspiration very clever things have been 
written. Nothing of the sort, however, that seemed likely 
to make for itself a permanent place in literature as the 
American cousin of Tom Brown had been written until Cap- 
tain King brought Geordie Graham from a frontier station, 
from the companionship of Apaches and rough troopers, 
and with frank sympathy watched him throughout his 
course, from plebe to first captain, at the national school of 
soldiers. 
Captain King’s admirers recognize in Geordie Graham, or 
‘* Corporal Pops,” an acquaintance introduced in the leisure 
of other reading hours, and for that reason the more willingly 
accompany him across the continent, and at the Poughkeep- 
sie station with him leave the express, and for a moment 
stand watching the car that, as it speeds away through the 
tunnel, seems to contract like a leaking balloon. And pres- 
ently both the young hero of the tale and the reader (who is 
also young, or fancies himself so, in the humor of companion- 
ship) are at Garrisons, then at the Point itself. 
* Cadet A Story of West Point. By Captain Charles King, au- 
thor of “A War-Time Wooing,” “ Between the Lines,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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If it did not hold so good a story (which is of all good 


ings perhaps the best) one might 
nformation it contains and yields. Captain King télls how 
a no tion for a cadetship is secured, and what are the 
examiners’ requirements for the candidate’s admission; how 
the candidate, his heart beating high, sees, for the first time 
in his life, the famous battalion which it is his most ardent 
wish to join; and how he finds himself in harness, preparing 
for the test of mind and body. Wise maxims follow for his 
guidance in the conduct of his life after the ordeal has been 
passed, not omitting even inferential instruction in connec- 
tion with a “ rough-and-tumble” fight, when something like 
a white flash shoots from Wood's shuulder to start with, and 
finally there is a moment of straining and heaving, and 
down, down they come upon the turf, the plainsman atop. 
The ethics of the recitation-rooi also ma studied here, 
although more thought is given to the strict military dril!, 
‘under surveillance and discipline strict and unrelenting as 
that of the days of grim old Frederick tie Great, except that 
it tolerates no touch of the corporal’s cane, no act of abuse.” 
The course of physical training that is described strongly 
suggests that of which a ‘‘‘varsity eight” has the benefit, 
and the virtues engendered in cadets and in amateur oars- 
men —the virtues of silence, patience, and fortitude —are 
identical, and at the moment I cannot recall a more satisfac- 
tory explanation of the principles that underlie the awards 
of popularity or disfavor at the universities than that which 
is contained in the contrasted characters of Cadet Graham 
and Cadet Frazier. Marrion WILCox. 


raise the book for the 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS WILKINS.* 


Tt announcement of Pembroke, Miss Wilkins’s latest 
story of village life in New England, will be reccived 
with acelamation by her great host of readers. When 
Jane Field appeared, several years ago, those who knew 
Miss Wilkins’s marvellous success in the line of the short 
story conceded half reluctantly that hers was also the power 
to plan and elaborate the more serious aud extended work 
of the novel, grouping her characters on a larger canvas, and 
dealing with problems which required time and circum- 
stance for their full development. 

But Pembroke marks a step in advance, an ascent to higher 
levels. The author's familiarity with nature is as evident as 
ever. The out-door world and the world within the four 
walls of the farm-house are equally hers to portray. Ler 
art hus gained in breadth and freedom, though nothing of 
simplicity or spontaneity is lost. Pembroke is delicate, tin- 
ished, clear-cut, keenly analytic, unhurried, and perfectly 
balanced, The story begins in the spring when the up- 
ple-trees are in flower, ‘soft blooming brauches strangely 
incongruous in the keen air.” It is half past six on Sun- 
day afternoon, and the western sky, “ clear and yellow, with 
reefs of violet cloud along it,” lifts its wide roof over the 
hero of the tale as he goes to visit his sweetheart. Barnabas 
Thayer is the hero of Pembroke. He has a father, a gentle, 
irresolute old man, a sort of New England Joe Gargery, 
counting for little except as a foil to his iron-handed wife, 
who aspires to be the arbiter of her children’s love-affairs, 
and coldly calm as she is, plays the part of a malevolent 
fury throughout the book. ‘This terrible mother fairly awes 
the reader by her energy and arbitrary force. Barnabas 
leaves his home that Sunday evening as if ejected from it, but 
stops on the way to Charlotte Barnard’s to linger lovingly in 
the unfinished house which he is building to be the new 
home of his wife and himself. The wedding-day is all but 
set, and Charlotte’s wedding-gown is done. 

There is a very pretty scene where Barnabas, all alone 
in the new house, lays his cheek against the partition wall 
and kisses it. 

‘**T shall marry Charlotte, we shall live here together 
all our lives, and die here,’ thought Barnabas, as he went up 
the hill. ‘I shall lie in my coffin in the north room, and it 
will all be over,’ but his heart leaped with joy. He stepped 
out proudly like a soldier in a battalion, he threw back his 
shoulders in his Sunday coat.” 

The old people in this story, her father and his mother, 
are the brewers of all the trouble, and there is plenty of it, 
which makes the fascination of Pembroke. They are typi- 
cal people, not in the least exaggerated. Their like is found 
in the hill country of New England, in all her green val- 
leys. They are the product of the soil; and this daughter 
of the Puritans, Mary Wilkins, with her rare insight and 
marvellous gift of narrative, draws them as they are, doing 
justice, too, to the volcanic fires of love and passion burning 
under the stern ice of their curt speech and the frozen crust 
of their scanty demonstration. 

The story is psychological, notwithstanding its austere 
realism; it is a story of the New England will and the 
New England conscience, accentuated by conditions of life 
that force souls into depths deeper because of their narrow- 
ing limitations. Barnabas goes to see Charlotte, his heart 
throbbing at the pace of the lover’s who expects soon to 
be a bridegroom. But the clock does not strike the hour 
of this happiness for months and years. Why and how 
the joy is deferred Miss Wilkins tells with exceeding art; 
the story is so full of incident, movement, and excitement 
that one cannot put it down till the breathless last page is 
reached. ‘To reveal the secrets of Pembroke to those who 
still have in anticipation the pleasure of reading it would be 
manifestly unfair; but the book is full of pictures, of sil- 
houettes, of questions and answers; it will provoke com- 
ment, criticism, and conversation. Not to have read it will 
be to find one’s self left out in many an earnest chat. The 
book is curiously alive, wonderfully real. It invites talk 
and thought. 

There are two minor stories interwoven with the main 
story of Charlotte and Barnabas. One is of Sylvia and her 
laggard lover, Richard Alger; the other is a tragic and piti- 
ful episode, unfortunately too common in the quiet-going 
life of many aruralcommunity. Miss Wilkins’s management 
of the situation in the incidental story of Rebecca is mas- 
terfuland strong. There are here touches worthy of Thomas 
Hardy, if one can imagine a woman’s tenderness added to 
Hardy’s clearness of statement. 

We congratulate Miss Wilkins on Pembroke, the best work 
she has yet done. It is an addition to American literature. 
We congratulate also the men and women who have Pem- 
broke still lying on their tables awaiting the reading. For 
them is a treat in store. The book is illustrated by Clifford 
Carlton with pictures worthy of the text, and sympathetic 
in treatment. One test Pembroke challenges: it may be read 
with pleasure more than once, a thing to be said with truth 
of few books. Marearet E. Sancster. 

* Pembrok’. By Mary E. Wilkins. Author of “A Humble Romance, 


and Other Stories,” “A New England Nun, and Other Storice,” “Jane 
Field,” etc. Harper & Brothers, New York, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


SOFA RUGS. 


LTHOUGH the Italian blankets made of refuse silk, 
which are warm and light and inexpensive, are used 
somewhat for sofa rugs, they cannot quite take the place of 
the knitted or crocheted ones of soft bright wools which 
women fashion for themselves; and aside from the pleasure 
which the work gives, the advantage of being able to choose 
colors which shall be harmonious with the furnishings of 
the room in which they are to be used is no small consider- 
ation. 

A rug which is comparatively new in design is made of 
double Germantown wool in two colors, knitted on heavy 
wooden needles which are about one and one-half inches in 
circumference. Knit in plain garter stitch a piece which is 
a trifle longer than the width. Make a similar piece of the 
other color, and lay the two together, joining them with a 
crocheted shel! all around. 

This makes a warm light rug, and if the colors are well 
chosen, a beautiful one. Old-red for one side and old-pink 
for the other are pleasing; and for use in a yellow room, 
yellow lined with white is a charming combination. For 
real service, however, dark red and tan, two shades of red, 
or red and black, would be a better choice, if they would not 
be inharmonious with the furniture and hangings. One 
pound and one skein of each shade wili be required. 








Reerer Jacxer ror Grau rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





SarILoR JACKET FoR CHILD From 2 To 4 


ee YEARS OLD. 
Arnon ror CarLp From 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. LL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement 
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For pattern and description see No. XVI. on pattern- For description see pattern-sheet 
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For pattern and description see No. 
1. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 































Back Views or Fia. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—U.ster with De- 
TACHABLE CAPE FOR GIRL 
FROM 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 
(See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see 
No. IV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Where it is preferred to 
knit a rug in stripes, as being 
less cumbersome to handle, 
an effective way to join them 
is with a cord of three colors. 
First, baste two stripes to- 
gether, and fasten one color of 
the wool at the end with a 
double crochet stitch. Make 
a chain of eight stitches, and 
skipping five on the afghan, 
make a single crochet in the 
sixth stitch. 

Take the second color of 
the wool and begin in the 
second stitch from the first 
single. Do the same thing, 
putting the second single into 
the second stitch of the af- 
ghan from the second single 
of the first color. The same 
with the third color; then be- 
gin again with the first color, 
and repeat to the end of the 
stripe. Keep the wools on 
the side of the knitter. 

This cord is a pretty finish 
for the sides as well, in which 
case make the chain twelve 
stitches long. 

The single crochet is made 
by putting the hook in a 
stitch of the work, bringing 
the thread through,taking up 
the wool again and drawing 
it through the two loops on 
the hook—a stitch familiar to 
every one who crochets, and 
one of the easiest to work. 





Fig. 2.—Back or ULSTER, 
Fie. 1, wirnour CAPE. 
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HIGHLAND COUSINS: 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AuTHor oF ‘‘A PRINCESS OF THULE,” ‘‘ MACLEOD or Dake,” ‘‘ Wuite WINGs,” ‘‘GREEN PASTURES AND PiccapiLiy,” ‘‘ Tue HANpsome Humes,” erc. 


‘ Cuaprter XXXIIL 
PERPLEXITIES. 

HEN the two Maclean girls came out of church on the 

following day, Jess seemed disinclined to accede to 

Barbara's proposal that they should go for a stroll along the 

sea-front; indeed, at this time of the year, when the hotels 

and villas were filled with visitors, the towns-people mostly 
kept away from the fashionable throng. 

**Do you want to see some one?” Jessie demanded. ‘‘ Or 
do you wish to have your head turned with fine bonnets and 
the new style of jackets? I never knew the like of you, Bar- 
bara, for thinking about dress.” 

**I do not wish to sit in the house all day reading books,” 
said Barbara, resentfully. 

* Oh, well, I will go with you,” said Jess, with her usual 
good-nature. ‘‘I need not be over-shy; they’re not likely 
to look much at me, Barbara, when they’ve got you to look 
at. 

But hardly had they got down to the front when Jess ex- 
claimed: 

““Why, there is Allan! Who would have expected to find 
him here!” 

At the same moment Barbara's face flushed with vexa- 
tion. For where was the flower she 
had counselled him to wear in his 
button-hole; and where were the 
smart gloves and the tall hat? He 
did not seem to have altered his dress 
in any one particular; he had taken 
no trouble to fit himself for this 
promenade; it was as if he had risen 
from his musty books and come out 
without a thought of appearances. 
And this was the result—that she 
had dressed herself in her best—and 
brought her scarlet sunshade too— 
to walk up and down with a long, 
gawky, ill-attired student. 

When he came up she received him 
with the most marked coldness; she 
would hardly look his way; she left 
him to talk to Jess—while she re- 
garded, covertly, the people passing 
to and fro along the parade. And it 
was in this fashion also that these 
three set out together—keeping rath 
er to the roadway, for the gay world 
had possession of the pavement. 
Allan could not but be conscious of 
the inexplicable change in her man 
ner; but he did not betray either 
surprise or chagrin; while Jessie re 
mained kind as always. 

‘I finished the Memoirs this morn- 
ing,” said she,‘‘ and I will send you 
the book back to-morrow, with many 
thanks.” 

‘‘And what do you think of the 
great Benvenuto?” he asked. 

“IT would not like to say anything 
disrespectful,” Jessie answered, de- 
murely but—but I was thinking 
to myself once or twice that ‘ aiblins 
he was a leear.’ Do you remember,” 
she went on, with a laugh—and she 
had a pretty laugh, quiet, and hap 
py, and humorous—‘‘do you remem 
ber the story of the salamander? He 
says that when he was a small boy 
he saw a salamander in the fire ; and 
that there and then his father struck 
him a blow on the side of the head, 
so that he should never forget it. 
That is his story. But I suspect 
what realiy happened was this—that 
he declared he saw a salamander ; 
and that there and then his father 
hit him on the side of the head to try 
to cure him of lying. Isn't that the 
more likely story, Allan?” 

**Indeed it is,” said he. ‘‘ And 
you're quite right; we've got to 
guess at what really happened in 
former times. How do you think, 
now, that Socrates came by his bro 
ken nose? 


“His wife?’ Jess suggested, 
vaguely. 
“No, no. It is perfectly clear 


what happened. Socrates had got 

hold of an honest citizen, and, right 

or wrong, would engage him in argu- 

ment, just for showing off. Then the : 

poor man, finding himself being driven into a corner by a 
mere trick of logic—feeling that he was being entrapped, 
and yet not clever enough to get out—and not liking to be 
bullied and made a fool of before his friends—then he got 
angry; he up with his fist and gave the philosopher a bloody 
nose. That was the argumentum ad hominem, you see; 
and I suppose Socrates thought he had had enough for that 
day.” 

Benvenuto Cellini—Socrates ; no wonder Barbara ceased 
to listen ; and turned away with proud indifference from her 
two companions; and devoted her attention to the fashiona- 
ble crowd, whose costume and gait and bearing had ever 
and always for her the profoundest interest. She was ac- 
customed to being left by herself in this way. When those 
two got together, there seemed to be no end to the subjects 
on which they could talk; while she was relegated to si- 
lence. And perhaps on this particular morning—seeing that 
every now and again she was aware of a scrutinizing glance 
sent across from the passers-by—perhaps it was just as well 
that Allan Henderson should pass for Jess’s especial friend; 
his appearance (in Barbara’s eyes) did not confer distinction 
on his associate for the time being. 

Indeed, she got away from this too public thoroughfare as 
soon as ever she could ; and the moment she and Jess were 

* Begun in Harren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVII. 


back home again and in the seclusion of their own room, 
her petulance broke forth. 

** He was a fine-like sight to come walking with any one!” 
she said, in mingled wrath and scorn. 

“Do you mean Allan!” said Jess, wondering. 
just as usual.” 

** But people are not supposed to be dressed as usual,” re- 
torted Barbara, ‘when they go along the esplanade on a 
Sunday.” 

‘* Dressed?” repeated her cousin, rather angrily. “He was 
well enough dressed. He was perfectly well dressed. And, 
in any case, those that know a man do not judge him by his 
coat.” 

** And how is a stranger to judge him except by his coat?” 
demanded Barbara; she did not notice that Jessie’s fair and 
fine complexion had acquired an unusual touch of color. 

‘If a stranger,” said Jess, with proud lips,‘‘ does not see 
that Allan Henderson is a man of strong and remarkable 
character—if be does not see that in every line of his face— 
then the stranger is a fool. And the opinion of a fool is not 
worth considering.” 

**Oh, you need not get into a temper,” observed Barbara, 
tauntingly. ‘It would be of better use if you lent the 


“He was 


schoolmaster a clothes-brush.” 


“WHERE SHE 


WAS ALONE.” 


‘* His clothes are perfectly well brushed,” said Jess, hotly, 
“‘and perfectly becoming. Perfectly becoming! I wish I 
could say as much for every one who was there this morn- 
ing. For there are people who deck themselves out above 
their station, in imitation of their betters.” 

It was a cruel speech—and utterly unlike Jess; nay, she 
stopped abruptly and hesitated. After all, this cousin of 
hers had been thrown upon their generosity and hospitality; 
and she wasa solitary kind of creature. 

** Barbara,” Jess went on, after this momentary pause, ‘I 
am sorry | said that. I was not meaning it. You provoked 
me,” 

**Oh, you may say what you like,” replied Barbara, with 
assumed indifference, as she put the red parasol down at the 
bottom of the drawer and covered it over; “it is an old story 
—that nobody must utter a word about the schoolmaster if 
you are anywhere near by.” 

That same evening Allan Henderson was alone in his own 
room, seated at an open window, and plunged in profound 
meditation, For there were many problems he had to face 
at this crisis, His reason was battling for the mastery; and 
was pointing out to him that if he wished to withdraw from 
what he vaguely felt to be a false position, Barbara’s inex- 
plicably capricious conduct eibvel on opportune excuse. 
Even in the midst of his infatuation—even as he dreaded to 
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think of losing her—he was haunted by a distressing con- 
sciousness that she was in no sense his equal, that she was 
not the mate he would have chosen if there had been a 
choice in the matter. But was there a choice? Or was the 
pairing of men and women a haphazard thing; and was its 
accidental character the cause of all the mistakes aud trage- 
dies that were visible around? And what was the nature 
of this subtle allurement and fascination that was so much 
more powerful than the will of a man, and that paid no 
heed whatever to his judgment? But then again, if he was 
driven to confess to himself that Barbara could be no intel- 
lectual helpmeet for him—that she was ignorant and simple 
in a hundred directions—might not that be part of her mys- 
terious charm? Here was a child of nature, to be taken by 
the hand and led; here was a virgin tablet on which the 
finer wisdom of the world could be written anew ; here was 
a wild blossom, to be trained and guided, while one won- 
deringly watched its growth. And, after all, was not the 
overriding of reason—the yielding toa blind intoxication of 
the senses—at a particular juncture in life—was not that but 
obeying one of the fundamental laws of existence? Who 
could tell but that there were other powers at work in this 
business of selection—inscrutable and inexorable powers? 
Could there be any sorrier spectacle than that of some poor 





item of humanity hanging back, consulting his judgment, 
with ‘‘I will—I will not,” while the inherited influences of 
millions of centuries were imperatively saying to him: 
“There is the woman we have chosen for you; her you 
must seek to gain, avd none other. If you fail, then you 
have balked our purpose—away with you to the limbo of 
discomfiture and despair!” 

These dark and intricate communings were broken in upon; 
Mr. McFadyen appeared—merry-eyed, alert, self-confident. 

“** Well, to be sure!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ All by yourself, on 
a fine evening like this! I made sure you wseld be enter 
taining your friends at supper, or something of the kind, 
after what I saw yesterday. Did I not prophesy it many’s 
the day ago? And a smart young madam to go walking 
through the town wi’!—Dod, she’s a clipper!—there’s style 
about her, I tell ye—a regular young Queen of Sheba—” 

**Are you talking of Barbara Maclean?” said the school- 
master. ‘‘But that was twenty-four hours ago. And 
twenty-four hours in the life of a woman—” 

*“What—what now?” cried the councillor, in great sur- 
prise: he could see that something had occurred. 

**T saw her this morning,” said Allan, briefly. 
hardly a word for me.” 

**Man, man, is that all?” responded Peter, with hearty 
cheerfulness. ‘‘Do ye no understand? That’s only their 
tricks, man! They’re all like that. They’re well aware that 
if they kept aye in the same temper, they would lose inter- 
est for ye; and so one day it’s all smiles and sunshine, and 
the next day it’s nothing but discontent and perversity. 
Come away, now—come away this very minute; and we'll 
go along to the widow’s—” 

Well, Allan was in a half-reckless mood; he hardly knew 
what was happening to him, what toils and snares were sur- 
rounding him. They went to the widow's. And from her, 
at least, they had a most friendly welcome. 

** And so the holidays begin to-morrow, Allan, lad,” said 
she. ‘‘I’m sure they'll do you good; you’ve been too hard 
at work at your classes. And how is your greenhouse get- 
ting on, Mr. McFadyen?” 

** Oh, fine; just fine,” responded the councillor. ‘‘ There’s 
some may be laughing at me for keeping a bit greenhouse 
and a few out-of-door plants cheek by jowl with a coal- 
yard; but if they had any philosophy they would know it’s 
just there such a thing is wanted. A touch of verdure—a 
touch of verdure—it’s wonderful how refreshing to the eye 
itis. And the euonymus bushes are doing well—it’s strange 
they have not oftener been tried in this climate—I'm look- 
ing forward to having them green all through the winter. 
That’s the only drawback about the tree-fuchsias—withering 
down in the winter—” 

“It’s quite true what ye say, Mr. McFadyen,” observed 
the widow, placidly. ‘‘ And one o’ these days I must come 
along and look at your anonymous bushes, when it’s such 
an interesting experiment—”’ 

‘The sooner the better,” returned the councillor, politely. 
‘**The sooner the better. And in the mean time I am going 
to insist on Miss Jessie and Miss Barbara here putting on 
their things and coming away for half an hour's stroll; it’s 
just sinful they should be sitting in-doors on so splendid an 
evening.” 

And he did insist—stormily, overbearingly—until he had 


** She had 





his way; Jess was the first to give a laughing consent; then 
she and Barbara quitted the room to get ready, When the 
four of them by-and-by set out, the councillor was quite gay 
and triumphant; and it ought to be added that he wore a 
most dapper and summerlike costume—white vest, cut-away 
coat,and variegated necktie. They left the town by the 
Dunstaffnage road—making for the upland heights over- 
looking the western and northern seas. 

They walked two and two; and the schoolmaster, who 
had at first been inclined to coldness if not to erm: very 
speedily found, and that greatly to his surprise, that his 
companion wished to be complaisant, and even ingratiating. 

Fou have never told me,” said she, in rather a low voice, 
when there was some little space between them and the 
couple ahead of them, “of the fight between you and Ogil 
vie. I want to know. How did it begin?” 

It was the very last thing in the world he would have 
wished to talk about; but she was insidiously persistent; 
she betrayed the strangest curiosity about the smallest de- 
tails; however reluctantly, he was forced to relate to her, bit 
by bit, what had occurred. 

“And you had him at the very edge?” she asked, with 
** glowering " eyes. 

** It was too near for both of us.” 

* But he was the undermost—you had the mastery over 
him?" she demanded. 

He would not say. 

‘*He was the undermost—did you not tell me that?” she 
demanded again. 

** Well—he was.” 

‘*Then why did you not let him go over?” she said, with 
set teeth. 

He was astounded. 

** Barbara, do you know what you are saying! 
you have had murder committed?” 

**It would have been no murder!” she said, passionately. 
‘It was a fair fight—he would have had you over if he 
could, Well, maybe you will be serving him better some 
other day—and more to the purpose!” 

He could not understand this savage outburst; but he 
dared not question her further, for the two in front of them 
had paused in the roadway, to inquire which route they 
should now adopt. It was by this time nearly nine; the 
sun had set; but there was no lack of light—the after-glow 
seemed to have set the whole world on fire. Indeed, when 
tuey had decided to go onwards and downwards to the sea, 
and when they had reached the heights above Penyfuir, a 
most extraordinary spectacle lay stretched out before them: 
the smooth waters of Loch Linnhe were as a lake of blood, 
the heavens overhead were an indescribable glory of flame, 
while between the resplendent crimson sea and the dazzling 
crimson sky stood ranged the mountains of Morven, of the 
richest, deepest, softest plum-color, the only apparently solid 
thing in this wild and general conflagration. The night was 
yet far off—if there was to be any night; they would have 
ubundanot leisure for their return through the woods along 
the shore. 

And so they descended from these uplands to the coast, 
making their way round by Ganavan and Camas Ban and 
through the trees that encircle the base of the Castle Hill. 
‘Tbe councillor was in great form; he was drawing attention, 
as if he owned them, to the various objects that came within 
view; he was displaying his knowledge of natural history. 
A large dark bird with noiseless wings went sailing from 
one branch to another; then asharp discordant yelp—a strange 
sound in the prevailing silence—proclaimed the tawny owl. 
A smaller creature—black as jet against that blaze of crim- 
son light—kept jerkily fluttering over their heads; and Peter 
repeated the boyish rhyme, * Bat, bat, come into my hat”; 
though, having attained to years of wisdom, he did not fruit- 
lessly attempt to capture the flittermouse. A belated weasel 
stole alopg the pathway some distance ahead of them, and 
then disappeared in among the heaps of stoves tumbled down 
from the lofty ruins. But it was when they had got round 
by the old-fashioned garden to the corner of the bay that 
the councillor had an opportunity of really distinguishing 
himself; for at this point « rabbit, closely followed by a 
black eg¢)lie, ran across just in front of them, the pursued 
animal making for the ivied and precipitous cliff underneath 
the Castle. 

* Ah, do you see that, now?” cried Mr. McFadyen, grasp- 
ing his stick by the ferrule end. ‘‘ That ching rascal of 
a dog!—if I could get at him I'd teach him a lesson! The 
mongre? brutes!—they don’t belong to the place—they come 
in from the town—I wonder the keeper does not shoot every 
one o’ them—and that black thief of a brute, I'd just like to 
get near it—" 

Nay. so indignant was he that he left his companions and 
began to ascend the steep hill. Both rabbit and collie had 
got out of sight; no doubt the former had reached the shel- 
ter of the ivy, and made its way into one of the numerous 
crevices well known in these parts to the cony of the rock. 
But the dog ?—well, the dog must be somewhere about—and 
here was the valiant Peter, determined on lawful castigation. 
‘The next moment Mr. McFadyen paused. The black collie 
having relinquished the chase, was now returning; and when 
it caught sight of this stranger, it stopped short. The two 
glared at each other—and Mr. McFadyen did not advance. 

“I'm not so sure,” he called down to Jess, ‘* that this is a 
town dog. It may belong to the place, after all—” 

There was a low growl, ending in a sharp and menacing 
bark. 

**What do ye think?’ the councillor called again. ‘I 
would not like to harm a dog that belonged here—” 

The barking was renewed, with a more savage accent; 
the collie, showing angry teeth, was drawing nearer. 

“He deserves a thrashing, of course,”’ called Peter, with 
some tone of apology. ‘‘ No doubt about that. But—but 
may be it would be best to leave that to the keeper. What 
do ye think? I would not like to harm the dog if I thought 
it belonged to the place. What do ye think?—” 

“Oh, come away, Mr. McFadyen, and leave the dog 
alone!” Jess called to him, 

It was with a certain caution that Peter began to back 
down the slope; and when he rejoined his companions his 
face was extremely red—perhaps with the exertion of climb- 
ing and descending again. 

“I'm not sure I was right in a him off,” he said, 
doubtfully. ‘‘Maybe I was wrong in letting him off. 
When you catch a poaching dog in the very act, ye should 
thrash him then and there. But on the other hand, ye see, 
1 would not like to punish a dog that belonged to the place 
—that would hardly be my business, would it? Oh, well,” 
he concluded, with a magnanimous air, ‘‘ maybe it was bet- 
ter to let him go for this once anyway; I thought he might 
have the benefit of the doubt.” 

** Yes, yes; why should you want to harm the poor beast?” 
said Jess; and therewith they continued on their route— 
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round by the curve of the shore, towards the out-jutting 
rocks 


Barbara was silent and self-absorbed on the way home. 
For while these others liad been watching the encounter be- 
tween Mr. McFadyen and the black collie, she had been re- 
garding the steep cliff that towered away upwards to the 
ruins of the ancient castle. It was over that cliff that Ogil- 
vie would have fallen headlong if the schoolmaster had not 
released him and given him his life. 


CuapTreR XXXIV. 
A RING. 


Next morning, to Barbara’s surprise, Allan Henderson 
presented himself; and the first glimpse she had of him 
showed her that there was a marked change in his outward 
appearance—he wore a suit of light gray Harris homespun, 
and he had discarded his slouched felt hat for a wideawake 
of the ordinary kind. He at once explained the object of 
his visit; the summer school vacation had begun; he was a 
free man once more; and now he wanted to know whether 
she would not lay aside her work and come away with him 
for an hour or two's ramble in the country. It was a bold 
request, truly, considering the capricious and uncertain 
fashion in which she had? been treating him of late; but 
perhaps with this newly found liberty certain daring, or 
even desperate, hopes and fancies had got possession of the 
schoolmaster’s brain. 

She seemed to regard the holiday look—the off-duty look 
—of his atiire with distinct approval. : 

“ But what is the use of the country?” she said. ‘‘ There 
is nothing to see. And it is too early. If you come back 
about half past twelve, I can be ready then, and we will 
go somewhere.” , 

He was far too well pleased with her compliance to think 
of hurrying her; he went away, and loitered up and down 
the esplanade, scanning the various yachts; then at the ap- 
pointed hour he returned. It was obvious that some por- 
tion at least of the interval Barbara had devoted to decora- 
ting herself for this one. The young Queen of 
Sheba, as Mr. McFadyen had called her, was well bedight. 

Nor had he ever before found her so gracious. They had 
got but a little way from the house when they came to the 
chief fruit-and-flower shop in Duntroone; and here she 
stopped. 

“Come in for a moment,” said she, ‘‘and I will get you 
something to wear in your button-hole.” 

“Thank you, Barbara,” said he, hanging back — with 
something of an impatient frown as well—*' but I do not care 
about such things.” 

She would not be denied. She bade him wait. She went 
into the shop, and chose one or two flowers, tying the stems 
together ; and when she came out again, she herself pinned 
the little nosegay into the lapel of his coat. He forgot his 
ill temper—her kindness was so manifest, and so unex : 

“You are no longer a schoolmaster,” she said with a 
laugh; “‘ you are = like the other young men now. And 
some day when I have enough pocket-money I will be buy- 
ing you a pair of gloves.” 

“Gloves?” he repeated. ‘They are not much in my way, 
Barbara.” 

“ Ah, but I see that you can make yourself very nice-look- 
ing when you choose,” she went on. ‘‘ And now you are no 
longer the schoolmaster; now it is the holidays; and you 
will be having plenty of time to dress well and look after 
yourself when you go out for a walk.” 

Indeed, she was quite animated; and as they passed round 
by the harbor and approached the South Pier—to which the 
Aros Castle had just come in—she became still more blithe 
and communicative. The schoolmaster had not chosen this 
route; she had, unperceived by him, led the way; it mat- 
tered little to him whither they wandered, so long as he and 
she were together. But on this occasion it became clear 
that Barbara did not mean to ignore the presence of the 
Purser. On the perf as they were passing the moored 
steamer, she stared boldly at him—until Ogilvie averted his 
eyes, and went on with his work; and she talked floutingly 
and with open scorn; it seemed as though she was not at all 
unwilling that her taunts should be overheard. 

“The poor fellow!” she exclaimed. ‘‘No wonder he is 
angry that he has to look after herring-barrels! He is not 
much better than a railway porter—do you think it is being 
any better than a railway porter?” 

** Quiet, quiet, Barbara!” her companion said. ‘‘ Let him 
alone. You need not look his way, nor he yours.” 

“Some day will you take Jessie and me for a sail to To- 
bermory?” she demanded. 

In other circumstances he would gladly have welcomed 
the proposal; but there was somthing he did not under- 
stand about the relations between Barbara and the Purser; a 
trip to Tobermory—if it was to be on board the Aros Castle, 
with Ogilvie passing to and fro—might involve a good deal 
of embarrassment. But in the mean time they were now 
leaving the South Pier behind; Barbara, for the sake of her 
pride, appeared to make some effort to recover her equa- 
nimity; and soon they were toiling up the slopes of the 
Gallows Hill, on their way to the lofty plateau and its spa- 
cious view of mountain, p ny and sea. 

And surely this was a day fitted for the allaying of tem- 
pestuous passions—now as these two seated themselves on 
the bench at the foot of the flag-staff; a brooding, calm, and 
peaceful day; nor yet a day of gloom, for the soft, white, 
woolly skies showed here and there a silvery glow as if the 
sun were trying to break through the thin transparent veil. 
There was hardly a breath of wind; the pale leaden-hued or 
lilac plain of waters did not stir; a solitary yacht bung idle 
off the point of Lismore. The ivied ruins of the Castle were 
dark and distinct and intense against the luminous heavens; 
but the far hills in the west and north seemed to have re- 
ceded until they had grown aerial and visionary—mere ghosts 
of mountains. And everywhere a prevailing silence, in which 
could be heard the throb of the dies of the Aros Castle, 
on her way across to the North Pier. 

And whither had fled now all the problems, the doubts 
and hesitations, the perplexities with which he had been 
torturing himself? He and she were together, the sweet 
summer air around them; the world lay brilliant and beau- 
tiful before them ; the mysterious attraction and allurement 
of youth was a trembling and inexplicable delight. And she 
was bland and complaisant; a marvellous thing; he knew 
not how it had all come about. What did it matter if ab- 
struse mental and moral enigmas were all a blank to her, so 
long as the wisps and curls of her raven-black hair clung 
caressingly about her ears and neck, so long as her smile said 
more than any words, so long as heaven seemed to shine in 
the liquid deeps of her eyes? Perhaps she did not know 
much of the story of dead and gone generations; but for 
every man and woman the all-important time was their own 
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time; the universe for them was the universe in which they 
found themselves alive; and here was ove who could sur- 
round herself—and perhaps a neighbor or two—with an 
atmosphere of unimaginable glamour. ‘The charm of books, 
and forgotten languages, und distant peoples?—there was a 
stranger charm when slie turned her outcurving lashes tow- 
ards him, timid, shy, half coquettish as she might chance 
to be. 

Little need was there for talk; to be so near to her was 
enough ; and yet the one consuming thought and desire of- 
his mind drove him on to speech. 

** Barbara,” he said, in a low voice—for there were one or 
two people seated on another bench some dozen or fifteen 
yards away—‘‘ you were kind enough to offer me a pair of 
gloves. I wish you would accept a little present from m 
—that would mean more than that—that would mean a quel 
deal more than that—” 

** A present?” she repeated—and her eyes were pleased 
and expectant. 

“A ring,” he said. 
to your” 

* Oh, yes,” she answered, without a moment’s hesitation. 

“But do you understand?” he went on. ** Do you under- 
stand what the significauce would be?” 

‘The jet-black lashes were lowered now. 

** Maybe—1 do not know,” she said. : 

** Well, your wearing the ring would be a promise—a 
promise that you will be my wife. Will you wear the ring, 
Barbara?” 

* Yes,” she suid. 

There was no affectation of coyness or fluttering alarm ; 
there was a touch of pride, of defiance almost, in her tone ; 
but in his delirium of buppiness he took uo heed of such tri- 
fles. Nay, so anxious and eager was he to make secure the 
prize he bad thus unexpectedly won—and won in such an 
amazingly simple fashion—that he would have her go away 
down with him, there and then, to Mr. Boyd the jeweller's, 
that this fatefui trinket might straightway be chosen, Aud 
Barbara seemed vothing loath; she rose to her feet. 

““ Will they be thinking it strange,” said she, ‘if they see 
me wearing a ring?’ : 

* Why, of course not,” he said, joyfully enough. ‘‘An 
engagement ring is nothing out of the common. If any ove 
is curious, you can explain; but they will all get to know— 
and the sooucr the better.” 

She did not appear to be at all overwhelmed by the grav- 
ity of the step she had just taken. As they were going 
away down and into the town, he was recalling to her certain 
things that had happened since the night of the wreck of the 
Sanda, to prove to her that this goal he had triumphantly 
reached at last he had been aiming at all along. But she in- 
terrupted him. 

Oh,’ she said, ‘‘it is no use looking back. Aji that is 
gone away and done. ‘The present is enough.” 

* * Indeed it is,” said he. ** And it would be marvellous if 
I were not to think so.” 

When these two went into the shop, Mr. Boy, glancing 
from one to the other, seemed a little astonished; but of 
course he made no remark; it was only when Allan asked 
to be shown one or two plain gold rings that the jeweller 
revealed what was passing in his mind. 

« Ay, is it a wedding-ring then?” he asked. 

At this Barbara did betray some slight confusion; but 
Allan stepped in to shield her. 

“No, no,” said he, good-humoredly. ‘Not yet. You're 
in a hurry, Mr. Boyd. It’s only a little present I was think- 
ing of—’ 

* Oh, yes, to be sure,” said the shopkeeper, instantly re- 
treating from his false position, and finding safety in oy 
of his window, from which he presently extracted a small 
case of his glittering wares. 

Now in the natural course of things it was for Allan to 
make his choice, subject to her approval; but it very soon 
uppeared that these two were not of one mind in this. matter. 
The schoolmaster’s fancy had been attracted by a simple 
gold hoop—a piece of delicate chain-work set iu a narrow 
band; 18 carat the metal was, and the price marked on the 
little ticket was twenty-five shillings. But Barbara was 
clearly disappointed. 

‘* It is so plain,” said she, with just a touch of petulance. 
‘It is nothing—no one would notice it—” 

**Maybe you would like something more showy?” Mr. 
Boyd suggested—and he brought out another case, ** This 
is a very nice one.” 

Well, the ring he now placed before her was certainly a 
more gaudy ornament—it professed to be of rubies and dia- 
monds, the stones alternating; while the ticketed price was 
only fifteen shillings. When Barbara took it in her hand, 
her eyes lit up with unmistakable pleasure. 

** Yes,” she said, *‘ that is something to look at—that is 
something that can be seen.” 

‘* But, Barbara,” remonstrated the schoolmaster, almost 
angrily, ‘“‘ you don’t want to wear imitation things, do you? 
These stones are not real, Mr. Boyd?—of course not, at that 
price.” 

** Oh, no; they’re imitations; but they're very good imita- 
tions,” answered the jeweller. ‘* And the setting is gold— 
12-carat gold.” 

** It is very pretty, whatever,” said Barbara, regarding the 
bauble with fascinated eyes; and she tried it on her fiuger 
to see how it looked there also. 

Allan was vexed and chagrined; but how could he quarrel 
with her on this morning of all mornings? She had just 
given herself to him—he had just won the crown of life; 
and was he to refuse her her choice of a trumpery gewgaw? 

* Well, if you wish it,” be said. ‘‘But 1 should bave 
thought you would have preferred something real—not bits 
of glass—” 

“ Then if I am not to have it, 1 am not to have it,” she 
said, shortly; and she pulled the ring off her finger, and 
tossed it aside. ‘Show me some others.” 

** But if ag would rather have it, Barbara—” he was say- 
ing, to pacify her, when she again interrupted him: 

**T am not caring for it any longer. 
is no matter which it is.” 

And eventually a compromise was arrived at. It is true 
that the ring she ultimately accepted cost more than either 
of the others—cost him well over a week's salary; but at 
least the rosette of garnets which it bore consisted of genu- 
ine stones. there certainly was more display iu this 
deep crimson ornament than in the plain gold hoop that he 
had at first offered her. 

They did not continue their expedition further at this 
time; but before they parted, Allan promised to come along 
in the evening: he was impatient to let Mrs. Maclean an 
Jessie know of the great change that had taken place in his 
fortunes and prospects. They were to learn of it before 
then. On her way home Barbara called at the shop; and 
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Jess, from behind the counter, was not slow in descrying 
the pretty trinket. 

“Well, Barbara, you are the one for setting yourself off!” 
she exclaimed. ‘ And where did you get such a beautiful 
thing as that?” 

a he schoolmaster,” said Barbara, with a laugh and a 
ush, 

Jess was silent only for a second. 

‘“*Then—then it is settled between him and you?” she 
asked, diffidently. 

“Oh, yes, we are to be married,” replied Barbara—still 
regarding the ring. ‘ Will you tell your mother, Jessie, 
that Allan is coming along to-night?” 

** Yes, 1 will tell her. But—but don’t you expect me to 
say something, Barbara? For I am sure I wish that both 
of you may be very happy—I am sure I wish that.” 

“And 1 am sure of this,” said the girl, touched by the 
tone in which these words were spoken—** I am sure of this, 
Jessie, that no one can say you are not very kind to those 
about you.” And therewith she left. 

All that long afternoon—after she had confided these tid- 
ings to her mother—the ordinarily light-hearted Jess was 
strangely preoccupied and silent. 

‘It is my head—it is nothing,” she would say, in answer 
to her mother’s inquiries; and then again she would strug- 
gle on with her accounts. 

But at last she gave up. 

““Would you mind attending to the shop, mother?” she 
said, with rather a tired air. ‘‘ I would like to go for a little 
walk—” 

‘**But you will be back when Allan calls?” the widow 
said. ‘‘ He will be expecting your congratulations—” 

* Yes, maybe I will be back,” Jess suid. ‘‘Maybe. But 
if lam not, you will give him my best wishes, mother, and 
tell him 1 hope they will both be very happy. But he 
knows that—he knows that is what I am wishing for both 
of them.” 

And so she got away; and by unfrequented paths she stole 
out into the moorland country, where she was alone, and 
glad to be alone. For perhaps *‘ the foolishness was on her,” 
and if the * wild tears” must fall, she would not have any 
one know her shame. 

[To wR CONTINUED.) 


MADAME HANNA KISBANY KORANY. 
See portrait on page 350, Supplement. 
MONG the many distinguished foreigners who visited 
the Columbian Exposition none excited more comment 
than Madame Hanna K. Korany, the subject of this sketch. 

‘The Westeru mind has so long been accustomed to picture 
the Oriental woman as reclining on divans, veiled in seclu- 
sion, or entombed in the harem, that the actual presence of 
this dark-eyed Syrian beauty, clad in the rich and graceful 
costume of the East, inspired all observers with the deepest 
interest regarding herself, her country, and her people. 

Madame Korany was born in Kafrshima,« beautiful vil- 
lage at the foot of Mount Lebanon, three or four miles dis- 
tant from Beirut. 

Her childhood was spent in absolute freedom. Fond of 
horses, she became an equestrienne, joining her brothers in 
all of their out-door sports. It is to this fact that she at- 
tributes her perfect health and fine physique. 

Her mother, Madame Kisbany, being an educated woman, 
became the first teacher of her little daughter, who at the 
age of six years could read in the Arabic language. 

A native teacher who understood Euglish was then pro- 
cured to instruct her. 

Her father, Haeeb Kisbany, and his wife belong to good 
old Syrian families whose Christianity dates back for gen- 
erations. They are both earnest Protestants, being members 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

When their daughter was ten years of age they placed her 
in the American Seminary at Beirut, She was always a 
bright student and the first in her classes. After five years 
of study she was graduated, her teachers predicting for her 
a brilliant future. 

At sixteen she was married to Ameel Korany. After her 
marriage she continued her studies in English, French, and 
Arabic literature, together with ancient religions, and the 
weightier problems of Eastern political economy. She be- 
came deeply absorbed in the social and political questions of 
the day, and was inspired with zeal for the liberation of her 
country women. 

Surrounded by those whose habits and traditions confine 
the activities of women within the limits of four walls, it is 
not strange that Madame Korany in her new field of labor 
met with discouragement, opposition, and ridicule. This, 
however, only increased her determination in the path which 
her genius had marked out for her. 

She wrote many articles on important questions of the 
day, which she offered for publication, On one occasion an 
editor replied that her articles were ‘‘ very good,” but that 
he could not ‘‘disgrace the paper by publishing anything 
written by a woman.” 

Not in the least daunted by this experience, she continued 
to write, and translated several stories from English into 
Arabic, which were finally accepted and published. 

In 1891 Madame Korany published her first book, entitled 
Manners and Habits. Curiosity was excited, and every- 
body seemed eager to read it. The result was all that the 
most ambitious author could desire. Letters of congratula- 
tion soon began to pour in upon her from every quarter, 
and the press all over the country became enthusiastic in 
praise of the writer. A well-known native author wrote: 
**I have carefully perused the book of Madame Korany, 
and pronounce it the best of its kind, and worthy of the 
earnest consideration of every lover of truth. Its contents, 
interesting and important, are in harmony with the spirit of 
the age. After this grand achievement I see no excuse for 
the Syrian women—daug)ters of this nineteenth century— 
if they do not tear asunder the veil of seclusion which 
stands between them and the noblest service which they 
might render to their country and to the world.” 

A still greater conquest awaited this brave woman of the 
Orient. Breaking away from the customs which had bound 
her sex for centuries, she emerged from the seclusion which 
her already liberated mind could no longer tolerate, 

The first and only time a native Syrian woman ever ap- 
peared as a public speaker was in March, 1893, when Ma- 
dame Korany delivered a lecture in the Memorial Hall at 
Beirut. It was attended by all of the learned men and 
progressive women of the place. 

As the hour for the lecture arrived, the young woman was 
led to the platform and introduced by a literary man of the 
place. Her only greeting—if greeting it can be called— 
was one of absolute silence. She chose for her subject, 
** Home Industries.” 
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As she stood there, arrayed in a graceful costume made 
entirely of native materials, she depicted the condition of 
the country when their own Eastern fabrics were sought 
after by all nations. She contrasted,it with the present 
time, when the rich fabrics of the East have almost entirely 
given place to those of Europe. 

She urged her countrymen to arouse themselves, restore 
their languishing industries, foster education, aid bring 
back the lost glories of their once proud land. Her patri- 
otic appeal struck home to the Oriental heart. The interest 
of her audience increased till the close of the address, when 
Christian, Druze, and Mohammedan joined in a storm of ap- 
plause. ‘‘ Surely,” said one, * she is u Daughter of Heaven.” 

As she took ber seat a Mohammedan poet stepped upon 
the platform and read an impromptu poem iv praise of the 
speaker. His verses were full of metaphor, for which Ori- 
eutal poetry is celebrated. 

This occasion undoubtedly marked a new era in the his- 
tory of Oriental women. The fame of Madame Korany 
went all over the country, and wherever her native tongue 
is spoken she is hailed as the ‘‘George Eliot of the Arabic 
language.” The newspapers, no longer fearing disgrace by 
recognizing the literary productions of a woman, now called 
her the “‘ Jewel of the East.” Jules Simon and other literary 
foreigners sent her letters of praise and congratulation upon 
ler success. 

It was from the favorable criticisms of the Parisian press 
that Mrs. Potter Palmer, while in France, learned of the pop- 
ularity of Madame Korany, and decided to communicate 
with ber and ask her consent to represent her country women 
at the World’s Congresses. 

The young Syrian author had read and thought much of 
America, ana the receipt of this invitation seemed to point 
to the fulfilment of one of her brightest dreams. Therefore 
she was not slow to return a favorable answer, and at once 
set about the duty of urging upon Syrian women the ad- 
vantage of sending exhibits to the Great Fair. But her task 
was by no means an easy one. In the minds of those wo- 
men, so long accustomed to inactivity and indolence, it 
seemed impussible to arouse any feelings of national pride 
or interest. She wrote several articles for the press on the 
subject of woman’s advancement and achievements in other 
countries, But the Turkish government became alarmed, 
and interposed its authority. 

The censors of the press, under whose official eye every 
manuscript must be scanned before it is given to the public, 
forbade the publication of any more of Madame Korany’s 
articles, thereby depriving her of the surest means by which 
to inspire her sisters with womanly ambition and self-re- 
spect. She met with opposition on every hand. But, at 
her own expense, she employed women to prepare specimens 
of their handiwork, and finally succeeded in accomplishing 
her object. 

Accompanied by her husband, Madame Korany sailed 
from Beirut, od Egypt, to Marseilles, and from thence to 
New York, arriving in Chicago on the 1st of May. What 
her eyes saw, what her ears heard, and what impressions 
stereotyped themselves upon her mind in the beautiful 
White City she herself teils in her own charming way in a 
lecture entitled, “‘ My Lmpressions of America.” 

Mudame Korany read several papers before the congresses, 
which were mentioned in the press as *‘of the most iuter- 
esiing contributions to the proceedings.” 

She speaks English fluently, but with a slight accent, 
which only enhances the charm of her expression. 

A writer in the Chicago Herald had a true conception of 
her qualities when he said: ‘‘ She speaks with a childlike 
ingenuousness, and wins all hearts. She sees with the won- 
der-eyes of a child, observes with the keenness of a powerful 
woman, and tells again like a child that does not know how 
deeply it satirizés when it speaks the truth.” 

She possesses in a remarkable degree the dual quality of 
proud reserve and engaging frankness. Her personal charms 
When clad in her rich native costume, 
her appearance is striking and picturesque. She is above 
the average in stature, aud is of the pure Oriental type—a 
brunette, with dark, slightly curling hair, which, when ar- 
ranged according to the fashion of ber country, falls in pro- 
fusion over her shoulders. Her eyes are dark and lustrous, 
her whole appearance attractive. 

Madame Korany is a good story-teller. Her readings of 
original Oriental: tales, if not so wild and fantastic as the 
Arabian Nights, are as romantic and interesting from the 
fact that they are mostly historical. She does not contem- 
plate an immediate return to Syria. It is her desire to study 
American life and institutions. 

Possessed as she is of a determination which so far has 
surmounted every obstacle, she is peculiarly fitted for the 
noble service which will sooner or later deliver her country- 
women from the long-endured social and civil degradation. 

None but a woman of the strongest convictions, and pos- 
sessed of gentleness combined with an iron will, could have 
won the respect and sympathy of so many of her country- 
men, or could hope to accomplish the work which she has 
marked out for the future. 

When other women of her country profit by her example 
and follow in her footsteps, when the men cease to regard it 
as their duty to regulate the destinies of women, and when 
both the men and women are wakened to the true relations 
of one to the other, Madame Hanna K. Korany will be 
acknowledged by them—as she is already by the Western 
World — the pioneer Oriental reformer of the nineteenth 
century. VIRGINIA CHANDLER TITCOMB. 
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CORRESPONDENTS 


G. J.—Wear your black satin dress at dinner at half past six o'clock. 
Trim it with a wide collarette or bertha of white lace, and have the neck 
half-low and square, or lower and round, as is most becoming. A hat is 
not needed. 

£. P. R.—The over-ekirt, guimpe, and bertha you snggest are not suita- 
ble for checked wool like your sample. It shonld be made in tailor 
fashion with either the short coat or the cut-away coat ilinstrated on page 
2% of Bazan No. 11, or else with a jacket front and basque back with fall 
vest of dark blue silk. A good model of the latter is the “ Diagonal 
Gown with Tabs and Buttons” illustrated on page 44 of Bazag No. 3. 
The tab trimming is very popular. 

Man.—lIt is distinctly incorrect to address letters to Mra, Mary Smith ; 
Ge Se Mrs. John Smith, unless divorced, and should be so ad- 


re 

Mou. B.—You seem to have taken rather a severe view of the matter ; 
it is wise not to look at ench things too seriously. Your friend, the 
“ floor-manager,” was probably detained by the duties of his office; in 
any case, it would have been more graceful for you to have accepted his 
apology, with some laughing reproof. 

C. C.—There is nothing incorrect about the phrase; it would be better 
form to say, “I am going to Mrs. Brown's.” 
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D. W. B.—The hostess usnally gives the signal for retiring, although at 
is much latitude in such mation, the guests 
d ing Out us they feel inclined ; the latter is the only comfortable way. 
— wed in very = seript; severe sim- 
ede _ bame 4" a 
ure uently mangled Spec: tt 
calling-card should set that right b: Sonoaeelen the correct wa entire 
name. Yes, leave both cards at formal call. 
Graota.—Your best plan is to send mourning-cards now, and call in 
person when your season of oes Se expired; you cap then explain 


J, an apparently well-founded report of 
Browning's engagement at the time, or the : would not have 
found its way into print. But it is impossible at this long japse of time 
to examine into the rumor. 

inverenpent.—Any bookseller could procure the book for you if he 
has not it in stock. You do-not make it clear to which series of receipts 
you refer. Catherine Owen's “ Choice yay which was first brought 
out in serial form in the Bazar, is uow issued in book form by Hagreu & 


Brorucrs. 
Aw Ovp Sussoriser.—Miniatare painting on china requires an expert 
artist’s work and jal colors, and firing, just as other porcelain paintin 


does, It is still a recent fad, and is probably not as much used as it 
would be if the work were less costly. 

Geartirupe.—For your tall daughter have a gray chiné taffeta silk with 
round waist and draped skirt, and make it becoming by pink or cherry 
Satin ribbon in a collar, belt, and bretelies. For the other daughter lave 
tavy-blue India silk trimmed near the face with white guipure lace. 
Certainly your answer should be addressed to that one of the four gen- 
ar who sent it. Announcement cards are equivalent to an invitation 
to > 

M. T.—Your dresses of last season are still in good style. They do not 
need anything below the belt, though if you desire you can add a short 
pointed or circular basque of the challi. 

Curious —Use pink chiffon for a vest, a guimpe, or an accordion-pleated 
waist, with puffed sleeves of your satin, and skirt of the latter. ‘Ihe 
groom chooses the ushers and secures the minister and organist. Guests 
afraiige about their own carriages. Use turquoise-biue satin for a vest 
and collur of the poplin dress. 

“An Kxitn”—You should get enough new quipare to make large 
sleeves for your guipure dress. Then brighten it by white guipure vines 
like insertions Jaid on the waist, across or tongtivwlen, a best suits you. 
Add a collar and bow of colored chiffon. The full straight skirt need not 
be altered. If you object to the white trimming, use jet spangled galloon 


‘*Mossnack.”—The straight full net skirt need not be altered. You 
will probably need large new sleeves of net, and some pretiy stocks of 
chiffon of different colors. You do not say how your bordered skirt is 
made, Can you not use it as itis? Match the y alpaca for sleever, 
= a triple collar on your dust-cloak. Trim with rows of narrow brown 
ribbon. 

Howe Deessmanee.—For a Lepr J dress get white silk-and-wool 
crépon with fine crove-stripes of the silk iu a criukied wool surface. Make 
it’very simply with a belted waist box-pleated to a yoke of guipure Juce 
which is high, yet not too bigh, about the throat. Have large pulled 
sleeves with a lace ruffle at the elbows. Make one of the new pleated 
skirts described in the New York Fashions, or else have a draped skirt 
caught up on the left side to show a flounce of lace. * 

A. EK. B.— Make your dress with a roand waist to which a short pointed 
basque is added, Lave revers, stock-coillar, and belt of the light green 
velvet you have marked No.4. Have a draped skirt with a band of vel- 
vet, showing the lower skirt on the draped side, Some curtains of white 
or yellow China silk would look well in the narrow windows next your 
door. * The mirror with hooks in a frame is preferable to a rack for hats. 

Antique.—At a nvon home wedding in the city ladies wear calling 
costumes with light pearl gloves. Men wear black frock-coat, black or 
white vest, dark etriped trousera, white silk cravat, peari-gray gloves, 
patent-leather shoes, and high silk hat. 

A. H.—No hard and fast rule can be given in reply to your question. 
There has recently been a reac aiust the use of the word “ lady,” 

use at One time it was iudiscrim — bestowed upon women en- 
gauged in menial occupations, Strictly speaking, “lady” is a term of re- 
spect; it indicates a person in a refined and elegant station, aud has been 
happily defined by an excellent critic as “a woman in a high state of 
civilization.” It is proper in addressing an assemblage of peuple for an 
orator to speak to them as “ Ladies and Gentlemen,” and a well-bred 
man entering a drawing-room might appropriately say, “ Good-evening, 
ladies.” If you are notifying your maid of the coming of vests, you will 
say, “I expect a number of ladies at five o'clock. ou would say, 
however, “ A woman will call for the washing,” or, “I have engaged a 
woinan to cleat the house.” While woman is a term for service, it is not 
ong of reproach. We speak of the Woman's Club, the Womau'e College, 
the Woman's Suffrage Movement, thus conveying a sense of the diguity 
belopying to woman a8 a human being. Sense and attention tu the 
fituers of things must determine when one shall say “ woman’’ and when 
“ lady,”’ keeping in thind that the latter term is more distinctly a sucial 
and 4 jal exy jon than the former. To iguore “ lady” and use 
“woman” on every occasion is to show one’s sell lacking in good taste 
and deficient ina working vocabulary. 

8. E. k.—We will bear your wishes in mind and endeavor to meet 
them, although we cannot, for many reasuns, engage to furnish Sup- 
plement pattern at the request of readers. 

ELeanon.—Ag exch plaice of soup is served; the waitrees takes the plate 
in hér right habd, places it on her tray, then carries it to the person and 
plaées it beford him from the right side. Anything offered to a person is 
presented from the lett side. Water-glarses are filed just before the 
meal is announced ; atter that it is the waitress's place to see that they are 
refilled whenever required. The waitress removes the plates ove iu each 
hand. Bread-and-butter plates can be used at breakfast, lancheo:, aud 
supper; at formal dinvers they are omitted. You will find all such de- 
tails iniuutely explained in a little bouk called the Expert Waitress, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 

GL. W.— For lobster @ la Newburg, take two cups of boiled lobster cut 
into pieces about an inch iu size; seasou with salt and cayenne, add two 
table-spoons of butter and a wineglass of sherry or madeira, and hest 
thoroughly in a double boiler. When ready to serve, bring the water in 
the outer veséel to boiling-point, and stir into the hot lobater the yolks of 
three eggs beaten up with a half-pint of cream. Keep on the fire a 
minute longer, then serve. 

Ky.—A comfortable outfit for an infant contains six flannel bands, six 
shirts, six flannel skirts, six cambric skirts, six night-slips, six day 
dresses, and two or three better dresses; six dozen diapers, several little 
flannel shawls, and knit or flannel jackets, and several puire of bootees or 
socks if they are nsed. Cambric is used for ordinary and nainsook for 
best dresses; the latter is finer and lighter, but much more expensive. 
An article on this subject will appear shortly. 

Batsam.—Inquire at the Woman's Exchange, They had formerly a 
department for the disposal of the laces, etc., of gentlewomen in reduced 
circumstances, and possibly have yet. 2 

M. M. T.—The article on silk rag curtains appeared so long ago that 
the paper is unfortunately out of print. The silk is cut in strips from 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch wide, is sewed together with lapped 
ends, and wound in balls, It takes about a pound and a half a yard of 
the woven material. 

Ox.te.—Apply to a dealer in coins, etc., for a catalogue. 

Brorowe, the article on bicycle dress in Bazan No. 15, and see also 
another article which goes more into details in No. 88 of lust year's 
volume. The skirt is faced a few Inches deep with canvas in the bottom, 
and is weighted at the hem with emall flat leaden weights. Any stout 
kid walking glove is suitable, or for warm weather lisie-thread gloves, 
The skirt can be cut by one of the diagram patterns in Bazar No. 18. 

A Sunsortnen.—Any neat dark dress, not necessarily black, is suitable 
for the waitress. The waitress brings the plate on her tray, and places it 
before the guest from the right side. Vegetables, etc, are placed un the 
tray and offered from the left side. 

Lirrie Ixquisitive.—Both the Woman's Exchange and the Society of 
Decorative Art receive embroideries to sell; the address of the latter is 
28 East ‘T'wenty-firet Street; that of the Exchange, 329 Fifti Avenue, At 
New you would probably have to make arrangements with a dealer 
to take your work on commission. 

Oxy Sunsortser.—Issue cards the same as for any “at home”; you 
can have a card of thin wood if you wish to be distinctive; serve your 
refreshments on wooden plates and trenchers. 

Mas. E. C. G—The silver should be marked with your initials; not 
with your husband's. Marking with the entire name is claumay, and looks 
like an advertisement. 

Constant Reaper.—A large and fashionable church wedding is not 
suitable in less than six months after the death of a parent. An- 
nouncement cards should be mailed on the day of the wedding. One 
card is sufficient for a Mr. and Mra. It is not form to address an 
envelope “‘l'o Mr. John Smith,” bat it is rather an affectation, The 
same may be said of sealing-wax used on letters sent through the mails. 

94 Suuscniser —Take your furniture covering as the key-note for the 
coloring all through; use the terra-cotta and old-rose for the parlor, 
paper with terra-cotta ingrain paper, and paint the wood-work ivory white 
with a varnish finish ; for the next room use the old-biuve and terra-cotia 
with the ivory wood-work ; substitute the old-blue ingrain paper for the 
terra-cotta; use rugs on your hard-wood floors instead of carpet. Keep 
your hall dark in tone to contrast with the er fyou want 
a novel effect in your dining-room, pa with bright orange yellow ; 

int the wood-work black ; hans e g8 in ebony frames, have a 
Tot of old-blue china about. 

Constant Reapen.—Terra-cotta ingrain paper will look well for your 
library with the carpet and wood-work have. your ma- 
hogany furniture with terra-cotta stuff or dark leather if you want a 
severe library effect. Have terra-cotta silk for curtains, or if you want 
to brighten the room, use old-yellow, which goes well with terra-cotta, 
and makes a pretty light. 








MORNING 


MORNING DEVOTIONS 


J.G. BROWN has an enviable reputation as a paint 

f genre pictures. The quality of sympathy which 
realistn of his work makes his 
Sometimes it is a little street 

blacking-brush and box, which the 

transferred to canvas that we almost hear 
the shrill boyish voice crying: “Shine! Shine!” Sometimes 
a gir out in rosy and dimpling sweetness. But 
when Mr. Brown's subject is an old woman he is especially 
happ is happy in his Miss Wilkins is in hers 
though one usés colors, ahd the other paints in words 

An old Bible, or, as in the charming 
picture on this page, an old woman engaged in prayer, grows 
lifelike under the urtist’s g and careful touch 

In ‘* Morning Devotions” the strong, keen old face of a 
woman who has worked hard and struggled bravely all her 
days is faithfully portrayed Now that she is well on the 
homeward journey sii has an easier time of it than in her 
Probably she is living with her married daughter, 
and in the safe harbor of this home, where the baby nestles 
against her breast and the children cling to her gown, nobody 
is more honored and more cherished than grandmother 

But the sweet tranquillity, of her gentle 
looks and s where it has alv . in her 
simple faith and her deeply religious life. Every day be 
gins with evening with it, and no 
matter what happens,the old mother enters into her closet 
and communes awhile with her God 
, really furnished and complete 
possess a resi lent grandmother 
and girl who ever lived in a home where there was 
a grandmother to pet and perhaps spoil the adoring chil 
dren of the family will accept this statement as an evident 


exquisite 
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DEVOTIONS.—From Tae Picrure t 


truism. Grandmother understands the little ones as their 
father and mother do not, as she did not understand her 
own brood in the active days of her young matronhood., 
Grandmother's Bible stories are always a treat, and even the 
naughty child becomes good and foregoes mischief in grand- 
mother’s room. Many a child will clap his hands and sa 
‘This is my grandmother!” when he comes upon this beau 
tiful picture of an old saint at her morning devotions, the 
rapt look on her face showing where her thoughts are 


PARIS CALLING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


N the gradual change of fashions the basque bas been re- 

stored to favor, the short frilled affairs of last season 
having developed into the genuine old-time basque of great- 
er length cut in continuous forms that outline the figure and 
give it the effect of slenderness. A modern touch is added 
in the godets, or funnel pleats, that hold the fulness of the 
back, and often the sides, while the front is quite flat. This 
is well illustrated in a charming toilette for calling, for 
guests at day weddings or afternoon receptions, and the the 
atre. It is of very light silk, either taffeta or the fine gros 
grain, which is used again. This silk may be beige, réséda, 
or light blue, as one chooses, and is partly plain and partly 
strewn with small Pompadour clusters of flowers amid fine 
hair stripes of a darker shade or black. 

The basque of flowered silk is cut down low at the top 
in U shape, and trimmed there with narrow revers that grow 
wider and fuller on the shoulders in bertha fashion. The 
top is filled out with Liberty crépon of the color of the plain 
silk, very fully gathered as a guimpe, and attached to a 
draped collar of crépon fastened by a small chou. This 
guimpe rests on the waist lining, is alike in front and 
back, and hooks on the left shoulder. The basque buttons 
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on the left, and is long, flat, and pointed in front. The re- 
mainder of the basque is shorter, and each of the forms ex- 
yands into a curved fold at the waist. Balloon sleeves are of 
Piberty crépon. A graceful relief is given the skirt of plain 
silk by a side panel of the crépon laid in pleats and orna- 
mented by bows of the flowered silk. 

With this gown is worn a fancy straw hat of the prevail- 
ing color of the silk. It is one of the new shapes with a 
retroussé brim undulating about the crown. Jet spangles 
edge the brim, and the other garniture is of Liberty silk 
and flowers. Long gloves of light Suéde meet the sleeves. 

This model is commended for other silks used for sum- 
mer gowns, as checked taffeta in three shades, écru, brown, 
and green or blue together, the guimpe being made of the new 
écru muslins that are embroidered in open eyelet patterns. 
It will also be stylish in black silk with a chiffon guimpe. 
Barége, grenadine, and crépons are other fabrics that will 
make up effectively by this design. 


LADIES’ AND IILDREN’S 
COSTUMI 

‘OME charming designs for ladies’ and children’s summer 
\O dresses are shown in this group drawn by Sandoz from 
models in the magasins du Louvre at Paris. 

A girl of ten to twelve years, standing amid the flowe 
wears a pretty little frock of pink crépon trimmed with 
white guipure lace and satin ribbons. Deep pointed lace 
forms a bertha, and bretelles of ribbon are carried from it 
to the waist, thence to hang in long-looped bows on the skirt. 
The Leghorn hat in one of the new large shapes is trimmed 
with pale pink ostrich feathers and ribbon of the same 
shade. 

A sailor-boy’s suit has a blouse of cream-white serge with 
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CREPON FROCK AND LEGHORN HAT 
From the Magasine du Louvre. 


CREPON GOWN WITH MOIRE SASH. 


From the Magasins du Louvre 


a navy-blue sailor collar. Trousers gathered at the knee are 
of navy-blue serge. A wide-brimmed sailor hat is of glossy 
satiny straw. 

A small girl’s dress of pale green India silk has a lace- 
trimmed yoke and a sash of white crépe de Chine. The 
rice-straw hat is decorated with field flowers. 

A very chic costume of bayadere-striped crépon for la- 
dies is in blue with crinkled cross threads of black and white. 
The waist is charmingly simple, being a French blouse 


SAILOR SUIT. 
From the Magasins du Louvre. 





TAILOR-MADE ULSTER AND FELT HAT. 


From the Magasins du Louvre 


with collar, sash, and sleeve puffs of moiré. 
broidered batiste is the effective trimming of the blouse. A 
large hat with undulating brim is of spangled black tulle 


The new em- 


trimmed with pink roses. 

A most useful ulster for travelling is of covert coating. 
It is simply and neatly made in tailor fashion, and as it 
completely envelops the wearer, makes it possible to wear 
any costume beneath. A travelling-hat of felt, with ribbons 
and quill trimming, is in the color of the cloak. 
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INDIA SILK FROCK AND HAT WITH FIELD FLOWERS. 
From the Magasins du Louvre. 


BLACK MOIRE GOWN WITH JET 


From the Magasins du Louvre. 


A very attractive dress of black moiré will serve as a 
model for other silks, whether black or colored. The round 
belted waist has a yoke of jetted net over white silk, with 
a fringe of jet falling below. Elbow sleeves of moiré have 
epaulettes and ruffles of pleated net. The skirt is slightly 
draped on one side, and caught with a large bow, below 
which it opens to show a white lower skirt trimmed with jet 
fringe. A straw hat with rolling brim is trimmed with 
moiré ribbon and black wings. 





IN SUGARING-TIME. 
BY HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


T’S sugarin’-time up country; an’ settin’ here in town 
I seem to hear the “drip, drip, drip” of sap a-tricklin 
down 
Into them wooden buckets in our old sugar place, 
Afore Josiah died, an’ our only daughter, Grace, 
Insisved 'twasn't noways safe for me to live alone 
Up in that old brown farm-house that long’s I live I own; 
An’ naught would do but I must come aun’ stay along o 
her, 
Where sugarin’ might be hayin’ time, an’ all this bustlin’ 
stir; 
Where smells o' spring, an’ tricklin’ sap, an’ wild flowers 
never come : 
There ain't no chance for such things round Grace's city 
home; 
Aw’ sugarin’-time no different ain't from summer or from 
fall 
I wisht Josiah’n’ me was back—a-workin’ hard an’ all. 


The children on these brick-paved walks, they make me 
think o Jim, 

What we had hoped would stay by us—the farm was 
meant for him, 

He died when he was twenty. 
siah, 

Professor in a college now, with hope of something bigh- 
er 

An’ Grace, our girl, she married what they call a railroad 
king, 

An’ lives on Beacon Street, in all the style that she can 
swing 

But all the same, when April comes, I see ‘em all agin, 

Jest runnin’ wild around that farm, them three, and in 

All sorts o’ mischief daily, from early spring to fall. 

I wisht the hull on us was back—a-workin’ hard an’ all. 


Yes, there was young Jo- 


seem to see the tossels shakin’ out up on the trees; 

seem to smell the perfume of the May-flowers in the 
breeze ; 

seem to feel the summer a-coming ‘crost the hills; 

seem, up in the pastur’, to hear the singin’ rills; 

see the mowin’ lot, an’ hear the sharpenin’ of the blades; 

hear the cattle lowin’; I go berryin’ in the glades; 

smell the harvest ripenin’ over in the corner lot; 

see Josiah bringin’ home that last new pair he bought; 

remember how together, when the children went away— 

Grown big an’ married—by the fire we sat at close of day; 

An’ how together we had lived there fifty year—come fall. 

1 wisht Josiah’n’ me was back—a-workin’ bard an’ all. 


— 


—— eee 


It's sugarin’-time up country; but never once agin 

Shall I, now goin’ on eighty, see the spring a-comin’ in 

The old way, thro’ the maple-trees, ‘crost the pastur’s 
brown ; 

For I must stay—in sugarin’-time—on Beacon Street in 
town. 

The children never, as of old, shall I tuck in at night, 

Their little feet so tired, but their happy hearts so light. 

They wouldn’t go back if they could, and I'm too old, 
they say; 

An’ sence Josiah isn’t there, I let ’em have their way. 


> * ic * . * * * 
It's sugarin’-time up country, though, an’ memories, like 
the sap, 


Start up an’ set me longin’ for Mother Natur’s lap,— 

An’ him, an’ Jim,—the farm, the hens, the horses in the 
stall. 

It's sugarin’-time up country: I’m homesick—that is all. 


A SUMMER TRIP TO LONDON. 
BY ELIZABETH CYNTHIA BARNEY. 


T is very easy to “do” London in a surprisingly inex- 

pensive way if one knows how. The sight-seeing itself 

is a mere bagatelle, and the living is very cheap; but with 

all this, it is very possible to pay out an unnecessary amount 

of money in little ways which mount up if one has not ex- 
perience enough to avoid it. 

i will leave the question of the passage out of the account, 
as all information about this is within easy reach, and will 
begin with the arrival in London—only remarking that $60, 
or even less, is all that need be paid for a first-class passage, 
with $15 besides for all expenses on shipboard—for chair 
hire, fees (which are high), and wine, which is usually a 
necessity. On landing, there will be porters’ fees and cab 
hire, the latter being necessary on account of the baggage. 
The English have not yet absorbed into their inner con- 
sciousness any system of checking baggage, but still prefer 
to go about the world with their “ boxes” on top of them, 
as our forefathers did a hundred years ago. 

First, as to where to go. This depends on the length of 
the stay. If only for two or three weeks, a small private 
hotel is the best thing, but if for much longer I should ad- 
vise lodgings. These are by far the cheapest and the most 
independent. Avoid boarding-houses like the plague, unless 
you are of that peculiarly sociable turn of mind which can ex- 
ist happily as a member of the boarding-house social system— 
that patriarchal, or rather matriarchal state where the guest 
is received ‘as one of the family,” and is expected to receive 
the whole household, family and boarders, into the bosom of 
his own in return; unless, when coming home tired and long- 
ing for your own company, you are willing to share the com- 
mon ‘‘ drawing-room” with the crusty old maids and mel- 
ancholy widow-ladies, or else be called “‘ proud.” Moreover, 
it is not cheap, for you are not likely to get a room under 
£1 10s. or £2 a week, exclusive of extras. And you pay for 
your meals whether you take them or not—a consideration 
of the greatest importance to the sight-seer. 

No, it is much better to take “rooms” in lodgings, and 
arrange only for the meals which you know you will want 
at home. London fairly bristles with pastry-cooks, cook- 
shops, ‘A. B_C.'s” or Aerated Bread Companies, and nice 
cafés, tea and coffee rooms, and grill-rooms of every style 
and price, where a much lower tariff than the cheapest hotel 
or boarding-house rates will supply ae that can 
possibly be needed or desired. Many of the larger dry- 
goods shops—I should say ‘‘ haberdashers""—have pleasant 
and even luxurious lunch and tea rooms, with trim maids 
and most inviting little tables, The sight-seer will recognize 
the advantage of taking her lunch and even her dinner at her 
first convenient breathing-place, and she cannot possibly go 
amiss of one of these little eating-rooms. In short, you can 


live much cheaper than the cheapest estimate in eker 
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if oor are not above small shifts, which tell ama_ingly in 


the end. 

It is usually necessary to go to a hotel on arriving, whether 
intending to remain there or to find lodgings—a proceeding 
which will occupy only a day or two if you are alone, but 
more if you have a party to accommodate, lly if it is 
early summer with the Season in full blast. In choosing 
your hotel it is not well—above all, for a lone woman—to go to 
one not recommended by Baedeker Baedeker’s are always 
respectable, and have every variety of price; but in choosing 
from him avoid all the terminus hotels, West End hotels, 
and those in centres of traffic, like Traf Square, for they 
are sure to be high; take those located in more out-of-the- 
way sections, like Bloomsbury, or the small streets off the 
Strand, and live en pension at 5s. to 8s.a day, or take a room 
at 2s, 6d. and get all meals out. Lunch and breakfast may 
be had at any ry-cook’s for a few pence each, and there 
are many small private restaurants where ladies can go and 
get a quiet dinner at from 2s.upwards. The hotel proprietor 
can give any information required. In the long English 
twilights of summer it would not be at all disagreeable for 
a lady to dine out at balf past six and return to her hotel 
afterwards, and two ladies alone can go anywhere in the 
respectable parts of London with perfect safety at even 
later hours, but Piccadilly must be strictly avoided at night 
under any circumstances. It may be more comfortable to 
arrange for dinner at the hotel, where pension prices are not 
high, but lunch and breakfast are more profitable taken out 
—un arrangement which would not involve discomfort to 
the sight-seer, who wil! go out in the early morning anyway, 
aud wants only coffee, rolls, andeggs. To one likely to stay 
at home till later in the day it would not be so convenient; 
but all this must yield to individual choice and circum- 
stances. In any case you ought to be able to live on 6s. to 8¢. a 
day, including fees. Let us count up: take a room at 2s. 6d. ; 
breakfast, 6d.; lunch, 6d.; leaving 2s. 6d. to spend on dinner 
within a total of 6s. Fees amount toa penny for one person 
at a pastry-cook’s (none allowed at the ‘‘ A. B. C.’s”), and a 
penny for every shilling in the bill at a restaurant; 6d. may 
be given occasionally to the maid at the hotel, but a shilling 
or two is necessary on leaving. If you don’t want to get so 
many meals out, it will be still quite cheap to live en pension, 
Higher rates are charged in summer than in winter. “ Ex- 
trus”’ are fires and baths, and sometimes lights. You will 
find these small hotels very laughably primitive—some of 
them not unlike a large country inn—but they are good 
enough for a week or two. 

In looking for lodgings go to a house agent, or look about 
yourself in the neighborhood where you want to be. Here, 
too, the price varies with the locality, but a good single bed- 
room can be had for from 6s. to 8¢., and a double room for 
10s. a week rent, if you do not mind being out of the way; 
and 20s, to 25s. will supply a bedroom and private —_- 
room and dining-room combined, all including the land- 
lady’s services as cook and attendant. The more remote 
parts of the West End are cheapest and pleasantest, whence 
« half-hour in an omnibus will take you to all centres of in- 
terest. 

The landlady is the principal element of life in lodgings, 
therefore be sure you make no mistake in your woman. 
Inasmuch as you practically keep house in lodgings, with 
your landlady as cook, it is necessary to see that she does 
not make her living off your supplies. But even if she does 
slice your roast or use your butter, this mode of life is much 
cheaper than any other, especially if you allow your land- 
lady to do the ordering, for she can make bargains you are 
not ‘‘up to.” 

The necessaries of life are very cheap — twopence a day 
buying all the vegetables you can want for dinner, and 
most meats in proportion; groceries are about the same as 
at home. In round numbers, 15%.a week ought to cover all 
reasonable and necessary household expenses. Fuel, lights, 
and sometimes the washing of bed and table linen are extra. 
** Coals” come at 6d. a scuttle, but a scuttle will last all day 
in the Boston-baked-bean pot which passes iu lodgings for a 
grate; gas is about 6d. a burner per week; but in summer 
neither of these items will need very serious consideration. 
The washing amounts to very little, but an occasional fee 
must be CBunted on. Personal washing comes to about one- 
quarter its expense in America; you do not pay by the 
dozen, but by the piece, and an average wash of fifteen to 
pueaty pieces will come to an average cost of 1s. 6d. to 2s, 
I think 8s. a week is ample to cover these “extras.” 

Now let us see where we stand. Taking the cheapest 
room, 6%., household supplies, 15s., and extras, 8¢., we have 
£1 9s. for our weekly expenditure, let us say, in round 
numbers, £1 10s,, or $7 50, including everything—even the 
washing. To be sure, you do not have running water nor 
many of the comforts which Americans are heir to, but how 
many of these American luxuries do you get in a $10 ball 
bedroom in New York? Here £2 a week will most certain- 
ly cover all living expenses and necessaries, supplying a 
roomy, comfortable bedroom, and leaving a safe margin for 
unexpected demands. Burring these latter contingencies, it 
will also certainly include omnibus and “‘ underground ” 
fares, an item not to be sniffed at in London, where the dis- 
tances are so great and the fares not fixed but proportional. 
You will find it very difficult to keep this expense within 
4s., or $1, a week. You will be beguiled by the penny 
and twopence fares into believing that the expense is not 
serious; but, unlike New York, where you can often be out 
all day without taking a car, it is here absolutely impossible 
to go anywhere from anywhere without taking a’bus at least 
once, If, however, you pay attention to the “stations,” thus 
saving the extra penny charged for getting in short of a 
** station,” or getting out beyond it, you can keep the total 
down very considerably—a small thing to think of, but 
every penny equals two cents, and more than a shilling is 
gone in no time. It will take some fair amount of brain 
tgs to ‘‘ get on to” their system here with its “* stations,” 

ut patience will unravel any snarl—even the London om- 
nibus lines and their fares. (I wish, by-the-way, the Fifth 
Avenue Stage Line would see fit to contemplate with profit 
their superb force of fat, powerful horses, as sleek and shiny 
as silk; but this is irrelevant.) 

In the ‘‘ underground,” go third-class; it sounds out of the 
uestion, but in practice it is really not so very inferior to 
rst and second, except on some trains, and at the crowded 

hours of early morning and late afternoon ; and even then 
the working-man pure and simple usually betakes himself to 
the smoking compartments. - short, the underground is 
so utterly detestable at best that third-class will not add 
materially to your misery, and you can comfort yourself 
with the thought that you are not paying double and triple 
price for the perfumes of the infernal régions. And here I 
may as well add, go third-class in England on all railways. 
Never go first-class if alone, and second is caddish. In this 


way you will reduce travelling expenses most effectually. 
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Now as to sight-seeing, the outlay will be very slight, con- 
fining it to London oat its cameliees pea’ To. 
Almost everything of importance is free at some time or 
other, in rd to which Reeder? —_ all necessary infor- 
mation, so I will add only a few hints. It is best to go to 
the Tower on a pay day (1s.), as the East End crowd on a 
free day will effectually blot everything else from view. 
Catalogues are not necessary; indeed, Baedeker is sufficient 
for all places but museums and galleries, and for these too, 


if only a cursory view is intended. The catalogue 
of the South ngton Museum is useless; that of the 
British Museum (6d.) I should certainly advise getting at 


any rate, as it gives far more information than deker ; 
and that of the National Gallery is a necessity—forcign 
schools, 1s.; British school, 6d. Admission to all exhibitious 
of pictures in‘the modern galleries is 1s. (occasionally free), 
the catalogue is ls. Nothing that takes place to Bur- 
lington House or tie New Gallery should be es, Al- 
ways go to Westminster Abbey on a Monday or Tuesday, for 
then the cha too are free, and you may wander through 
them at will, On other days you pay 6d. to be hustled 
through by a verger. St. Paul's is really the most expensive 
sight within the limits of London, as you must pay 2s. in 
all to see every part of the building. t, generally speak- 
ing, almost everything can be seen in London free of charge, 
if taken at the right time, and, except at the Tower, al} free 
= are perfectly agreeable and comfortable. 
heatres and concerts are very much more expensive 

than with us. There are no “‘ fifty-cent sprees” in London, 
for, whether in the afternoon or evening, ladies can only go 
in the very best parts of the house. Two ladies may go 
alone even in the evening ‘vith perfect propriety, but they 
must be still more careful about going to the best seats—the 
stalls or first balcony. All this makes evening dress, or at 
least a 1% house dress, necessary, and, above all, vetoes 
hats. It is quite de rigueur to ‘dress for the play.” This 
-_ often means a cab, unless a long dark cloak is hand 
(the hat can be left in the ladies’ dressing-rooms), and a cab 
seldom comes to less than 1s. 6d. or 2s. The tickets average 
from 5s. to 7s, 6d. for reserved seats, or $1 25 to about $1 85, 
and the best come to 10s., or $2 50. The opera is still worse. 
In looking over churches, the verger or the little old woman 
who is usually in charge expects a few pence in fee, but 
never more than 6d. 3 

But to conclude: Considering everything—board, lodging, 
extras, fares, and sight-seeing—£2 10s. a week ought to be 
more than sufficient to carry one woman through a trip to 
London, and even include the minor personal expenses too; 
but these last come in everywhere, and are, moreover, a pri- 
vate matter which it is not necessary to consider, except to 
say that these things also are cheaper here as a rule than jn 
America. As to the necessaries of life, my estimates are 
based on experience, and ail expense outside of them “be- 
comes an individual matter with which 1 have no concern; 
and I will add that they may be reduced still further if one 
shares expenses with a companion, or party of three, or, 
still better, four. In this last case it can be done for £2 a 
week, and leave enough for that terrible ‘6d. here and 6d. 
there” which so inexorably thins the purse. ; 

One last word as to the shops: It is safest to go only to 
those recommended by Baedeker, for a stranger is ‘‘ spotted” 
at once as a promising victim for all tricks of the trade, 
especially the “rich American.” The almighty dollar gets 
us into trouble in two exactly opposing ways over here— 
when we possess it and when we do not; if we rejoice in an 
abundance thereof, we reap sneers for ourselves as a race of 
money-getters (whose money, nevertheless, the Old World 
is nothing loath to lay hands on); and if we are not blessed 
therewith, we are fleeced of that little we have, under the 
impression that we own all the mines and railroads in the 
“States.” We “rich Americans”(?) are a race to be pitied, 
so beware of the wily tradesman who lets you in to buying 
half his shop in the vain hope of being allowed to get out 
of it. Also beware of yielding to that irresistible tempta- 
tion which impels the stranger to buy all he sees becatse it 
is ‘‘so cheap.” You will find that you can keep your purse 
in your pocket only with the greatest difficulty, but time 
will prove the wisdom of self-restraint when you see these 
things on the backs of the multitude with the unmistakable 
stamp of ‘‘ second-rate.” Time will make a better selection 
of purchases, a little more expensive perhaps, but better in 
the end, as they will outwear the “catch” things, and re- 
tain their style. Gloves are the most profitable purchases, 
and the best saving possible; ready-made dresses and coats, 
and silks and dress goods of all kinds come next; “‘ flannels” 
and silk underwear are cheap, but muslin and cambric 
underwear present few advantages over New York prices. 
Umbrellas are, strange to say, no cheaper here than at home; 
and boots—well, buy your boots in America, and bring them 
over by the wholesale if it takes an extra trunk, for there is 
not a boot in all London small enough—or pretty enough— 
to be seen in the same room with an American foot. 


THE MONDAY AFTERNOON CLUB OF 
PLAINFIELD. 
BY MARY E. C. SHREVE. 


SOCIETY woman of Plainfield, New Jersey, not a 

club member, lately complained that there was no 
time for paying visits to her friends becanse of the nu- 
merous literary circles among the women of the city. ‘‘If 
1 go Monday,” she explained, ‘‘I am likely to find =A 
friends are at the Casino, where the Monday Afternoon Clu 
meets. If I go Tuesday, I stumble on the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Reading Circle, convened at the house of one of its 
members. If 1 go Wednesday afternoon in North Plainfield, 
I am sure to bit upon the twenty-five members of the Cur- 
rent-Events Club assembled in some North Plainfield par- 
lor. If 1 go Thursday, I run afoul of another literary circle 
in the southwest corner‘of the town; and | presume, if | 
knew enough people, I should strike clubs the remaining 
days of the week.” 

lhe complaint bears evidence that the Monday Afternoon 
Club is not the only literary circle in the city. The fact 
that it is incorporated, belongs to the Federation of Clubs, 
has the largest membership, is the most thoroughly organ- 
ized, and has well-laid plans of work, gives it prominence 
and position. 

The club was organized in 1888 with a membership of 
seventy-five women. The founder was Miss Eliza Elvira 
Kenyon, a woman of broad culture, extended influence, and 
great tact. To her born ney me 4 is due the phenom- 
enal success of the organization during the initiatory two 
years of the club’s existence, when she filled the office of 
president. 

The club was incorporated in 1889, and the membership 
increased to 100. 
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By the terms of the constitution the election of a member 
to the same office for a third consecutive time is forbidden, 
and in 1890 Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe, was elected the second president, serving in 
that capacity with great satisfaction for two years. hen 
she was no longer eligible, Miss Kenyon was elected presi- 
dent again, and is now serving her second term. The other 
officers at the present time are: vice-presidents, Mrs. Henry 
B.Opdyke and Mrs. Francis Wood; treasurer, Mrs. John F. 
Harman; corresponding secretary, Mrs, J. Kirtland Myers; 
recording secretary, Miss Edith Richmond Leonard. 

Five standing committees, on art, literature, science, mis- 
cellaneous topics, and entertainment, plan and arrange the 
work of the club for the coming year, and the chairmen of 
all of these committees, with the officers, constitute an 
Executive Committee, who transact the business of the club, 
arrange the lectures, and ballot for new members. Two 
negative votes are sufficient to defeat the election of a can- 
didate for membership. The pressure for membership is 
very strong, and there is always a long waiting list. At the 
annual meeting in May, 1893, the club, after much discus- 
sion, voted to increase its membership to 125. Nearly all 
who are in desire to remain, and the chances of departure 
from the world or departure from Plainfield are almost the 
only chances for vacancies in the membership. The hon- 
orary members are George Wharton Edwards, Julia Ward 
Howe, and David P. Hall. 

The annual dues are five dollars, entitling the member to 
attend all the lectures. Non-residents are allowed as guests, 
and persons not members may be admitted to the afternoon 
and evening lectures by paying the prescribed fee, generally 
fifty cents per lecture. 

A new departure has been made this year, and a series of 
three free lectures on ‘‘The Beginnings of American His- 
tory,” by Professor John Fiske, will be given by the club to 
the public. 

The meetings are held on the first and third Mondays of 
each month from October to May, and on the fourth Monday 
in the month the afternoon is usually given to informal dis- 
cussion of the interests of the club, or matters of local public 
interest. A simple tea is served at the close of these meet- 
ings for informal discussion. 

The object of the club is intellectual and social culture. 
The plan of work for the present year will give an idea of 
the aim of the club; October and November are given to ‘‘ A 
Glimpse of Alaska and Our North American Neighbors,” 
with papers on the subjects: ‘ Our Relations with Canada,” 
followed by discussions on ‘* The Annexation of Canada,” and 
“The Fisheries”; ‘‘ Alaska,” with discussions following 
on “ Advantages from its Possession,” and ‘‘ The Seal-Fish- 
eries of Bering Sea,” and one afternoon given to a lecture 
on ‘‘ Alaska,” by Professor John Fiske; ‘‘The Mexico of 
To-Day,” and discussions on *‘ Its Progress in Civilization,” 
and ** The Condition of Women in Mexico.” 

December and January are devoted to ‘‘ Periodical Litera- 
ture in Great Britain and America,” with papers as follows: 
‘*The Development of the Magazine;” ‘‘ Criticism and De 
scription in the Modern Magazine,” followed by discussions 
on the a, “Do Poets put their best Work into Maga- 
zines?” and ‘* What is the Mission of the Humorous Week- 
lies?”; ‘* Fiction in the Modern Magazine,” and a discussion 
on ‘‘ The Value of Magazine-Reading.” In connection with 
this subject a lecture will be given on ‘‘ The Birth of Ameri- 
can Periodical) Literature,” by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son 

February and March are given to ‘‘ Art at the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893,” with papers on the subjects, ‘‘ The Ar- 
chitecture of the Exposition,” with discussion on ‘* Sculp- 
ture connected with the Architecture,” ‘‘ Recent Methods 
of Illustration,” ‘‘ Mural Decoration,” and a lecture on 
“ Stained Glass,” by Cary] Colman. 

April and May are devoted to ‘‘ Botany,” subdivided into 
papers on “ Roots and Leaves,” ‘‘ Flowers and Fruits,” and 
a lecture on ‘‘Cross-fertilization of Plants,” by William 
Hamilton Gibson. 

One long paper, with discussion following, occupies each 
afternoon, and the members selected to prepare the papers 
aud lead the discussions are generally chosen and notified 
the previous year. The aim of the club being study of the 
best thought on the given topics rather than the creation of 
literature, a wide scope for investigation and copious quota- 
tions is allowed; indeed, one is original at her own risk, but 
it is always expected that the authorities for the selected 
material will be given. 

Many charming papers are presented, and practice has 
lessened the difficulty with which novices at speaking com- 
mand their legs and voice at the same time, as it was graph 
ically put by a quaking member of the club. The discus 
sions are often animated, and the exchange of thought most 
interesting and instructive.. To many who meet thus it is 
a delightful recreation, meaning all the word conveys—re- 
creation. Weary with cares of household and school, the 
ever-recurring thought of what we shall eat and drink, and 
wherewithal be clothed, the care of children, the sharing of 
anxiety with the bread-winner, and with some, the perplex- 
ing and discouraging problems of the day, social, moral, and 
charitable, many of the members find it a restful place, 
where the harness is laid off for a brief two hours, and, with 
relaxed body and stimulated mind, they are at liberty to 
browse in a wide domain scattered with ‘‘the corn sheaves 
of fact and the luscious grapes of fancy.” 

The annual social entertainment in May, to which guests 
are invited, varies with the mood and ability of the enter- 
taining committee. At the close of the fourth year a lunch- 
eon was given, so delightful in its character that its memory 
is treasured among the red-letter days of a lifetime. We 
have before us the programme of the literary feast held in 
an adjacent chureh previous to the luncheon, and such 
names as Julia Ward Howe, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
Mary E. Mumford, Charlotte £. Clarke, and Kate Upson 
Clark are sufficient to indicate that the literary menu was 
solid without heaviness and spicy without satiety. We 
treasure the luncheon and toast card combined, on which is a 
charming design evolved from the brain and executed by 
the skilful fingers of George Wharton Edwards. It repre- 
sents a four-year-old child, with wings to show angelic 
womanhood, and an open book to show she is on know- 
ledge bent. The accessories of hour-glass and blazing censer 
with irradiating beams are skilfully grouped, and make a 
pretty memento of tables laid in the Casino for two hundred 
and fifty women, beautifully decorated with lights and 
flowers, where the good things said kept pace with the good 
things eaten. The toasts, from the first one, ‘‘ The Queen 
of Clubs,” given by Julia Ward Howe, to the last one, ** Our 
own Club,” given by Miss Kenyon, were a joy and delight. 
The latter was original verse sung by some of the members 
of the club, the chorus of which was given by the whole 
company. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


The club, in the eyes of the public, is open to the censure 
of limited Prestieoat + In its future evolution it may be 
magnanimous enough to take in the whole town. This would 
be magnanimous, womanly, and Christian, but one thing 
is sure, the club would not be what it is now. It might be 
better. Unselfishness brings an undreamed-of reward. But, 
while the majority of the membership ‘“ would rather bear 
the” joys ‘‘they have than fly to others that they know not 
of,” it would be wise for another band of women who desire 
membership in this club to organize a similar one, and, 
profiting by the experience of this pioneer club, copy its 
virtues and avoid the ills they criticise. 


AMATEUR DRAMATICS. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


RASH! ‘ What on earth is that?” cried the manager. 

‘* Miss Rouge, are you hurt?” 

‘*Are you hurt?” repeated Mr. Orlando, rushing forward, 
too late. 

Miss Rouge, refusing assistance, struggled to her feet from 
the floor of the drawing-room, asserting, ‘‘I am not in the 
least hurt,” so tremulously that the statement could only be 
taken as applying to her bodily weal. ‘‘ Will you give me 
my cue, please?” This to the prompter. 

The manager stepped to the imaginary foot-lights, decision 
in her voice and a flash in her eyes. In passing, it may be 
as well to mention that, as a stage property, fire for a man- 
ager’s eye is quite as valuable in the long-run as any make- 
up for the actors. 

** We will rehearse that whole scene again, if you please,” 
said the manager. ‘‘ Mr. Orlando, where were you standing 
when Miss Rouge gave you the cue for her faint?” 

** Over there,” replied Orlando, indicating two chairs set 
to represent the flies. Miss Rosalind, standing between these 
chairs, blushed and swiftly changed her position. 

“Over there!” repeated the manager, cruelly. ‘‘ Have 
you business on Rosalind’s side in this scene? 1 thought all 
your by-play was set for the side where Miss Rouge faints, 
otherwise you cannot possibly reach her in time to prevent 
her falling. Perhaps we had better cut your faint out alto- 
gether, Miss Rouge. You drop so well, so courageously, and 
it’s such a good scene for the curtain to fall upon, I am 
sorry to lose it, but as I can’t rush on and catch you myself, 
it’s not worth the risk of broken bones. Begin over again, 
please, at ‘ Air, give me air,’ then drop into that chair by the 
table, sinking your head in your arms—” 

A chorus of protest rose from all the other actors. 

** It’s the climax of the play.” 

“* She’s been practisiug her faint for weeks.” 

“She must faint, for my lines refer to it in the next scene.” 

‘* Orlando, why don’t you catch her? You've let her fall 
at three rehearsals,” 

‘It shall never happen again,” cries Orlando, penitently. 
“Miss Rouge, if you can only trust me once more. I can’t 
imagine how I have ever let it happen at all.” 

He glances involuntarily at Rosalind, who lowers her 
eyes. 

Rap, rap, rap, sounds the manager's knock to order. 

* We will take this scene later. Rosalind, you open the 
next act alone.” 

Miss Rouge, in the first convenient moment, sought the 
managerial ear. 

I really wasn’t hurt at all, you know, and I do want 
to keep my faint. It’s my great act. Of course Orlando 
has eyes for no one else when Rosalind’s on the stage, but 
I think he will remember to catch me after this, for he 
has been pursuing me with apologies ever since my fall; 
und, besides,” lowering her voice, ‘* Rosalind's angry with 
him now for making her conspicuous by forgetting me.” 

The manager’s face expressed the liveliest satisfaction 

‘** Up to this point Miss Rosalind has been decidedly enjoy- 
ing your falling uncaught as a tribute to her own charms. 
At last I have brought it home to her. She'll see that 
Orlando catches you from now out. You had something to 
do with the casting of this play, Miss Rouge. Why was 
Orlando selected for a part? He has never shown any 
particular talent for acting, has he?” 

*‘Oh no! but, you see, Rosalind is such a pretty actress, 
and Orlando is—well, you know how matters stand there.” 

“So!” said the laughing manager. ‘I thought there 
must be some better reason than because he could act. 
Here he comes now to beg that your faint be left in.” 

** You will leave it in, won’t you?” 

‘*Oh yes,” replied the manager, who had never had any 
other intention, ‘‘ when he has plead for it long enough to 
impress on his mind the necessity of catching you. I must 
say, Miss Rouge, you show quite a charmiug absence of 
personal vanity on the subject.” 

** Oh, Orlando doesn’t count,” said Miss Rouge, moving 
me | to give him place. ‘‘I’ve known him all my life.” 

‘**] hope you have not thought me very cross and disagree- 
able, Mr. Orlando,” said the manager, turning to the new- 
comer. ‘‘ You know it isn’t the cast alone who have a part 
to play. When I assume the managerial réle, 1 must act 
it with as much spirit as I want you to put into your part.” 

Orlando’s brow cleared. ‘‘If you only don your full 
death-dealing terrors at will, after the manner of Jupiter 
Ammon,” he said, ‘then you, as he, are to be placated. I 
am 80 sorry— 

“‘ Never mind,” interrupted the manager, ‘‘ you won't for- 
get again, I know, for it really isn’t kind to Miss Rouge, or 
to me either. You can’t think I like having to scold.” 

“Of course not,” responded Orlando, generously; for in 
dealing with him there had been no visible reluctance. 

‘As you have asked me to be your manager, I must 
manage, you know, or you might as well have trained 
yourselves.” 

““Now don’t say that,” Orlando urged, ‘‘for indeed I 
would no more think of appealing from your decisions than 
from those of an umpire at a match game. I know we must 
have the final word lodged somewhere, or we would argue 
our separate cases all night. I have watched too many am- 
ateur theatricals fall through for lack of a manager, or, 
rather, because of a manager who was afraid to direct. I 
want you to believe that I am thankful you have a firm 
hand on the reins, and on the whip too, even if the lash does 
descend on my shoulders when I deserve it, as I certainly 
did to-night.” 

“Thank you,” said the manager, warmly. ‘‘ Now I want 
to confess a secret to you. In managing private theatricals 
I have taken a hint from my old grandmother's method of 
controlling her household. At periodic intervals she used 
to ride towering in wrath over us all, yet she really had the 
most placid temper in the world. It was all acting, and for 
the sake of maintaining a discipline solely. Now that I 
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have showed you my hand, you won't take advantage of 
the knowledge, will you?” 

** Never,” ndo answered; ‘‘ but, as you put it, reall 
your part—in the rehearsals, at least—seems to me the hard- 
est of all to play, except that you have no lines to learn.” 

‘* By-the-way, F yo are not perfect yet,” said the man- 
ager. ‘‘ You will have to study over that scene where you 
always break down. Now you see how | have to grasp 
every opportunity to be disagreeable.” 

Orlando smote his thigh with an exclamation. ‘‘ My pres- 
ent business in life,” he said, ‘‘is to teach my small brother 
Latin, Last week I complained of him that he could but 
would not Jearn his lesson. This week, when he told me 
a certain phrase would not stay in his memory, I listened to 
him with the deepest sympathy. I assure you J am learn- 
ing a great deal more here than io how to act.” 

he manager turned away to hide a smile. 

‘* By-the-way,” she said, “speaking of learning how to 
act, why, in your love scene with Rosalind, do you always 
shoot her, as it were, with the words ‘ My love,’ as you hold 
out your arms to her? Can’t you say it less forbiddingly? 
It is supposed to be an invitation, you know.” 

‘*Those two words,” cried Orlando, with excitement, 
*‘ have cost me sleepless nights. I almost gave up the part 
because of them. They are utterly impossible to me. I 
can’t foree any expression into them, and I am couscious 
they are simply a bellow.” 

be manager laughed assentingly. ‘‘ You are in a hope- 
ful condition for teaching; 1 find having no ‘ coneepzion of 
ze part’ is as good a foundation as any—better. ‘There’s 
Mr. Powder as an instance; but I won’t begin on him now, 
for his scene comes shortly. I think 1 can help you with 
your two words. When you open your arms in your love 
scene, say, mentally, ‘Come to me,’ and then ‘ My love’ will 
follow naturally when spoken aloud. Do you understand? 
Now try it.” 

Orlando, with absorbed interest, fastened his eyes on the 
managerial face. That a mental process was passing in his 
brain was apparent in every feature. ‘‘My love” burst 
forth at last in such impassioned accents that the manager 
started, Rosalind, ing behind the two chairs, turned 
swiftly to look, and look away. 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed the manager. 

“*What's the matter? Was that bad?” asked Orlando of 
her, anxiously. 

“It was only too ,” replied the manager, her eyes on 
Rosalind’s very obvious back. “The reefs and shoals of 
amateur dramatics are known only to those who have suf- 
fered repeated shipwrecks. Pardon me, Mr. Orlando, I 
think Mr. Improvise has something to consult me over. 
Will you give him your chair? Now, Mr. Improvise, what 
was your plan? It sounded most ipteresting.’ 





Miss Emtty T. Gerry, who lives alone with her servants 
in her old-fashioned home in New Haven, is a daughter of 
Elbridge Gerry, one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. She has just passed her ninetieth birthday, 
and is the youngest and only surviving member of a family 
of nine children. Miss Gerry retained full possession of 
her powers of mind and body until about five years ago, 
when she had a stroke of paralysis, and lately her eyesight 
too has failed her. She is an aunt of Elbridge T. Gerry, of 
the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

—Although the first independent literary work of Mrs. J. 
R. Green, the widow of the historian, was undertaken after 
her husband’s death, she has been a student since girlhood. 
As her home was in the country, she was compelled to work 
alone, and devoted herself with such zeal to the study of 
Greek, Euclid, and theology as to injure her eyes. As a 
result of this she was obliged to stop work for some years, 
but subsequently took up scientific studies, and after her 
marriage shared her husband’s researches. In the prepara- 
tion of her recent book, The History of Henry IT., she was 
obliged to learn Latin, as all the materials for her work were 
in that language. 

—There is in Jerusalem a branch of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association which numbers about eighty members. 

—The old Fraunces’ ‘Tavern, corner of Pearl and Broad 
streets, New York, was the scene of a notable guthering on 
the afternoon of April 19th. There the New York city 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution cele- 
brated its third anniversary. Among the ladies present 
were Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. 
Schuyler Hamilton, Mrs. Julia Clinton Jones, Mrs. John 
Russell Young, Mrs. James P. Kernochan, Mrs. R. Ogden 
Doremus, Mrs. Join Allen, and others. 

—-On the same day the general society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution met at a luncheon in the goki-wnd- 
white ballroom of the Waldorf, their object being to ccle- 
brate the battle of Lexington. One hundred patriotic women 
were arranged around a horseshoe table. Beside each place 
was a bouquet of daffodils tied with blue ribbon, and the 
centre piece was a model of the Old South Church, Boston, 
decorated with red, white, and blue ribbons. 

—Miss Pryor, the sister of Major W. R. Pryor, late of the 
Twenty-second Regiment, is an admirable shot. She has 
used a rifle ever since she was a girl, and is wonderfully 
skilful with this and with the pistol. She keeps herself in 
training by several hours’ practice each week at a private 
shooting-gallery. 

—Part of the regular morning programme of the Princess 
of Wales when she is at Sandringham is a visit to the ken- 
nels. She has so many dogs there she cannot keep count of 
them, and they show so litile respect for royalty as almost 
to knock her down in ae at seeing her. 

—Mrs. Hamilton McKay Twombly is a firm believer in the 
value of athletics in perfect bodily developments, and is de- 
termined that her children shall become proficient in swim- 
ming, fencing, boxing, riding, and driving, as well as in 
ordinary gymnastics, although she herself has never been 
skilled in such exercises, er little daughter Ruth, who is 
about eight years old, is the latest member of the family to 
begin her course of physical culture, and she has recently 
joined a gymnastic class which meets semi-weekly. She 
and little trix Goelet, who is about the same age, are the 
youngest members of this class, in which are included the 
children of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. Newbold, Mrs. Willie 
Jay, and other equally well-known society women. 








Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Srraw Har. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
BY THE SEA OR ON THE HEIGHTS. 


BY MKS. M. C. HUNGERFPORD 


TW UE green grass of the park, the flowering shrubs, and 
| the pansies blooming in city windows remind us that 
summer is at hand The housekeeper, even while enjoying 
the pleasures of spring, remembers the country cottage where 
the midsummer and autumn are to be spent, and turns her 
mind to decorations and comforts which may make the tem 
porary home attractive 

There is room in a mountain or sea-side cottage for the 
The correct furnishings and 


exercise of individual taste 


costly works of art that stately town houses require are not 
gatory in modest rural homes, where pretty home-made 
devices add pleasingly to the artistic effect. 
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Fig. 1.—Sitk Watst 
For pattern and description see No. XVIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Srornm on Trave tine CLoak wirn Cape anp Hoop. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Ripeon anp Lacr Caper 
For pattern and description see No. XV. on patiern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Srm.x WaAIsT. 
For description see No. XVII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


1 must be allowed to repeat myself in recommending 
fish-net as a wall drapery. There is nothing more pleas- 
ing in a small room. Since it has come into demand, 
factories have made it in widths and colors hitherto un- 
known, and the present weave shows an absence of the 
frequent knots which were considered a defacement. In 
some rooms a tentlike effect is given by covering the ceil- 
ing as well as the side walls with the net, and focussing it in 
the centre with a hanging glass ball, or gathering it around 
the stem of a hanging-lamp. If points of light are desired, 
glass balls can be hung at intervals along the frieze, thus 
gracefully holding the netting in place. The balls, which 
are light and hollow, may be covered with net of a shade 
harmonizing with that on the wall, or they may be covered 
with the gold netting which is used for trimming lamp 
shades. They can be suspended by a short length of cord 
tied into the netting. The pear-shaped electric-light glasses 
are sometimes used instead of the balls. 

If there is in a cottage room a window which “‘ looks upon 
a piggery” or other unsightly prospect, the view may be 
pleasantly abolished by veiling the lower sash and leaving 
the upper half free for the entrance of sun and light. A 
rather original device that I have seen adopted in such a 
casew as a sheet of heavy pale brown packing-paper, large 
enough to cover the whole lower sash. Before tacking on, 
the outlines and veining of maple or other forest leaves are 
drawn lightly upon the paper, which is then Jaid upon a 
board, and the markings cut for short distances with a pen- 
knife. The cuts are not continuous, but as nearly so as they 
can be made without letting the leaf forms fall out. After 
the cutting is all done, the cuts are lifted more or less in 
places, so that the light may shine through and show the 
figures. A sheet of red tissue-paper is pasted upon the back; 
this will tint the lines rosily in the sunlight with the same 
effect that is seen in the card-board lamp shades that have 
similar cut-work decorations. 

In a room draped with netting sumptuous portiéres would 
be quite out of place. Simplicity is an important require- 
ment in this juxtaposition, and the pretty cottons in Lib- 
erty’s designs are more suitable than even India silks, unless 
the latter are extremely unobtrusive in color. I have seen 
somewhere a suggestion for a home-made portiére that 
would be very unique and original in a summer cottage, 
if one had time, inbastry, and a supply of such shells as 
the occasion demands. ‘Those prescribed for the pur 
are the little thin flat flaky shells that are to be found by 
the bushel on the sea-beach. They are polished in ap- 


pearance, and come in white and yellow. Country chil- 
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Fig. 2.--Youne Lapy’s Sartor Har. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


dren call them variously—‘‘ shilling shells,” ‘‘ money bits,” 
and ‘jingle shells.” The less imaginative fishermen know 
them as “duck feed.” They are very soft, and easily 
pierced with a heated knitting-needle. Long chains, that 
will reach from the floor to the curtain-rod, are made by 
stringing the shells upon a fine wire. There should be 
two holes pierced in each shell, so that they will stay in 
position, and the bottom of one shell should be toward the 
top of the succeeding one. The white and yellow may be 
strung on at random to give a chiné effect when all the 
strands are hanging, or some sort of pattern may be achieved, 
as in the Japanese bead portiéres. When enough strands 
are made, they are sewed at one end to a strip of écru can- 
vas, upon which the same kind of shells are dotted irregu- 
larly, or put on in a sort of lattice pattern. This strip of 
canvas can be nailed over the door, or slipped with rings 
upon a curtain-pole. 

I have spoken before of the use of these shells in making 
lamp shades. A later arrangement is adding a wide fringe 
of the shells strung with small cut-steel beads to a white 
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Fig. 2—Su.«x Wars. 
For pattern and description see No. XVII. on pattern-shect Supp! 


Serce Gown witn Cout-away Coar. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 











porcelain bell-shaped shade, which bas been previously dec- 
orated with beautifully prepared specimens of the most 
delicate varieties of alge. 

If a lounge or sofa is a belonging of the room we are 
imagining, it should be almost swamped in an abundance 
of great pillows covered with sea-green India silk. 

There are suggestions of the sea in furnishings that may 
be borrowed from some of the artists’ haunts along the 
coast. In one breezy home there is a bookcase made from 
half of an unseaworthy row-boat, and a very attractive easel 
composed of oars. In this cottage by the sea the portiéres 
are made of the genuine twine fishing-net, and not the woven 
net of ordinary use. 

Matting for wall-covering, burlaps for upholstering, and 
mats of corn husks may be used alike in either coast or 
mountain homes, but in the latter, to carry out the idea of 
fitness, the woods should be represented in way possible 
way. There is in one of the northern New York towns a 
factory for turning out what is technically called ‘‘ guide 
furniture,” that is, bedsteads, tables, sideboards, chairs, etc. , 
made of wood upon which the bark is left intact. Much of 
the white birch is used, and the silvery roughness is very 
artistic, especially in contrast with the rich brown of split 
oak saplings which are used in the trimming. 

Wall-pockets, brackets, and large and small picture-frames 
are among the smaller rustic details that amateurs can add 
to give the look of remoteness from conventionalities that 
temporary mountaineers admire. A large engraving may 
be framed with intertwisted wild blackberry vines. It is a 
decoration that will hold good for one season, and its renewal 
next year costs nothing but a healthy scramble in the woods. 
Old frames of pictures and mirrors may be ruralized b 
having lichen, bark, and acorns tacked on to cover their 
original showing. Cones, grasses, red and black berries, and 
trailing pine arranged upon the walls make pictures of them- 
selves that please every lover of nature. I know of a cabin 
in the woods where a width of Turkey-red cotton runs 
around the room to form a dado, which is headed by half- 
logs with the bark left on. The log sections are put on ina 
way to flare outward at the top, making an eavelike space, 
which is filled with mould and moss, in which are set small 
ferns and tiny trailing wild vines, such as partridge and 
star vines, which were very effective as they hung in front 
of the red background. I did not Jearn, I am sorry to say, 
whether there was an inner lining of zine in this jardiniére, 
or if the plants were set in small pots hidden by the moss, 
but I should imagine the latter expedient was resorted to, 
as the device was the house-owner’s own arrangement. 

Rope _portiéres 
eminently suitable for 
mountain fittings. They 
have been known so long 
that probably especial 
directions for making 
them would be superfluous 
here. The prettiest have 
a separate top piece made 
by knotting slender rope 
like the heading to a netted 
fringe. Into this piece, 
which is about twelve 
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TRAVELLING oR Tennis Cap. 


For pattern and description see No. 
VIL. ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 


CosTuME with VE8sT AND WAITER JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. III. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Care ror Experty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No, XIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


inches wide, the strands of rope are tied as closely as required. 
Each length of rope is finished at the floor by having the end 
ravelled out into atassel. Sometimes the netted top is used 
like a grill above burlap portiéres. These can be looped with 
ropes with tasselled ends. Sage green and red in moderation 
are pleasing illuminations in habitations where bark and nat- 
ural woods prevail. Gray crash is good as the covering for 
divan or cushions. On the latter sketchy lines of embroidery 
on one or two corners may be put in with two or three 
shades of red crewel or rope silk. Or a border may be put 
on with rows of red braid connected by lines of blue brier- 
stitching. Easy designs that will not require tracing, but 
can be followed with sufficient accuracy by the eye, can be 
found on Bagdad curtains. The stitches are very long; the 
work is easily done. The odd geometric figures are better 
for the situation than more elaborate designs, for in summer, 
when perfect works of nature are on tap, as one might say, it 
is a great mistake to attempt an imitation of the actual flow- 


ers with the embroiderer’s needle, even if it is as deft as silk 
and practice cau make it; far better is it to work designs 
that imitate nothing real, and that have a certain style of 
their own. For the houses where our winters are spent, 
it is safe to work the daisies and clover blossoms that bright- 
en the fields, because, their short lives being ended, there is 
no comparison to contend with, aud our imitations may be 
very satisfactory. 

One must not forget in fitting up the mountain cottage to 
stimulate sleep by supplying hop pillows to throw down 
upon the couch of ease. Very acceptable aiso to the fragile 
guest one invites to partake of the informal wild-wood’s 
hospitality are the pine pillows, whose aroma is revivifying 
as well as nerve-soothing. 

Native gardens supply the hops, and the small price asked 
is almost a charity to the cultivator. The pine needles and 
the spruce or balm tips for the balsam pillows can be had, 
not exactly for the asking, but certainly for the gathering. 
It is one of the summer pastimes to row to a thicket where 
a balsam-tree towers, and bending its branches, clip off with 
the scissors brought for the purpose a bagful of the tender 
green tips of the present year’s growth. 


A THOUGHT AHEAD. 


- I DON’T see why you always let your children romp and 

shout so in the house,” complained one sister.to another, 
as she came in and found all her small nephews and nieces 
engaged in some jolly game. 

The mother laughed. ‘‘I suppose I do spoil them,” she 
said; ‘‘ but whenever I hear them laugh and shout, I think to 
myself, ‘ Poor things, they’ve got so much time to be old!’ It 
is such a little while, Louise, before the liveliest of them will 
settle down into a sober, careworn man or woman. I don’t 
want them to get rude, of course. I watch enough that it 
doesn’t go too far. But sometimes it seems as if we had 
hardly finished complaining of the frivolity and high spirits 
of our children before the shadows of life began to close 
about them, and we sigh to remember the days when we 
might have laughed with them, instead of forcing them to 
be old with us, 

** Perhaps,” she ended, “a woman with nerves couldn’t be 
so philosophical, but I’ve trained mine to put up with it, 
until sometimes I think I haven’t any nerves at all.” 

























Reception TorteTte For Evperty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. XL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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IN LIEU OF A VEST POCKET. 


MOST convenient little case for the 
A fountain- pen is made out of a bit of 
black gros eit ribbon a trifle less than half | 
an inch wide and five-eighths of a yard long. 


! Awarded 
| Highest — Fair. 





Cut a strip of the ribbon eight inches in | 
length and baste it into a slightly pointed 
siape at one end, graduating the point for | 
the space of half an inch Take another 
strip eleven inches long and hem at both 
euds with a half inch-hem. Double this | 
piece, overhand together at one side, and 
then join the pointed piece to it, overhand- 
ing in the sume way. This makes a little 
pocket in which the pen fits easily and se 
curely Turn the loose end of the ribbon 
over a tiny black safety pin, sew it firmly, 
and ornament with a little bow-knot and | 
ends made of the remainder of the original | 


five-eighths. The case may be pinned to the 
dress waist wherever will be found the most 
convenient, and forms a safe and easy way 
tlre pen which a literary or busi 
ness wowau finds so useful and indispens- 
abl 





of carrying 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


4 pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 






has been ueed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers fo eir children while teething, with perfect | 
success. it soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye | 4 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the | 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) | 
THE BEAUTY OF NIAGARA | 

can never be described, and it has never been pictured | 
so adequately and satisfactorily as in the splendid | 
portfolio just issned by the Michigan Central, “ The 
Nisgara Falls Route.” It contains fifteen | large plates . 
from the very best instantaneous photographs, which W h h 
cannot be boadht fer ns many dollars, All these will be at virtue t ere 
sent for 10 cents by Faawx J. Buamuats, Advtg. Agt., 
Michigan Central, 402 Monadnock Block, Chicago. - . . 

[Ad 

(ade re is in bare cleanliness. 

STERILIZED MILK 

is the only safeguard against the many diseases in- P ’ 
sidiously promulgated by ordinary milk. You may ears Soap oes 
rest assured that the contents of every can of Borden's 


Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream are thoroughly 
eterilized.—[{ Adv.) 


nothing but cleanse, 
it 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


" W. BAKER & €0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which ts absolutely 
pwre and soluble. 
it has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- | 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. | 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &00., Dorchester, Mass. | 


has no medical 


but it 
brings the color of 
health, and health it- 
self. Give it time. 


properties; 






















PACE TO PACE. 


Model 37 


Columbia, 
Price, $150. 


This beautiful machine marks the 
extreme limit to which regular bi- 
cycle construction has thus far 
gone, in lightness combined with 
strength and durability. It is a 
semi-racer, built for track work, 
and for road racing under reason- 
able conditions, but it will afford 
the highest satisfaction as a reg- 
ular mount for light and careful 
riders who are willing to do with- 
out brake and coasters. Weight 
with wood rims, 21% pounds. 
POPE MFG. C%., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Call on any of our agents and 
Columbia catalogue free. or send us 


The pleasure of a confidential chat is 
doubled by the sweet breath that goes 
with a well-ordered system. And that 
is always insured by 


Ripans «Tabules. 


Sweet breath, bright eye, 
clear complexion. 


Ripans «Tabules. 


oe ers 
| Const le hk e, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


Real Lace Curtains, Fine Kmbroidered 
"7 Curtains, Embroidered Swiss Frilled Mus- 
lins for Sash and Window Curtains. 
Vestibule Laces, Tapestries, Wall Cover- 
ings, Printed Cretonnes, Madras Crepe, 
Portieres, Table Covers, Japanese Ned 
Spreads. 


JAPANESE RUGS, 
JAPANESE MATTINGS. 


Proadvvay KR 19h ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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two-cent stamps and we will mail it. 


BABY | ARRIAGES 











E\y’S CREAM BALM CURES Bf 
_CATARRH 


ALL DRUGG! 
FAT FOLKS. 
anteed ; advice free. ots Sere 


50 CEI 
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Valuable Presents 


—>=To Ladies 
WHO WEAR ee. 


(CANFIELD D® sPiecps. 


To the Three Ladies in the pa States who return to us before 
MARCH Ist, 1895, the largest number of coveeee originally eon- 
taining one pair of the Celebrated ae r NFIELD DRESS SHIELDS, 
we will give the followi 








JARED H. CANFIELD. 


ng presen 
P ist. The ne lady returning the largest number will po ry Full Length Sealskin Sack, or 
250 in Go 


2d. The tadly returning the second largest number will receivea Black Silk Dress of fine 
; grade and quality, or $100 in Gold. 

The lady returning the third largest number will receive a Baby’s Outfit, or a 
Chatelaine Gold Watch, or $50 in Gold. 

The CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD is manufactured by our Patent Process, and is 
Seamless, Odorless and Impervious to moisture. Its sale is greater in the United States and 
Euro 2a any other make of Dress Shields. Every Shield is guaranteed. 

uire those persons to whom a sare made to certify that they or their friends 
really y pare = the number of our Shields corresponding with the enve- - 
lopes returned, in order to = the competition fair. 

For sale in every leading dry goods storein the United States and 
Europe. If you prefer to send direct to us, a pair with an envelope will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 30 cents. 


Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren S., N.Y. 
Re nw Offices: London, Paris and Berlin. 
S.—Ladies, induce your friends to purchase CANFIELD 
DRESS WTELDS, secure the envelopes, send them to us, and receive 
the above off prizes. 
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SEVERYWHERE | 
rescent Bicycles. m These are days of fashionable sense—the ~ 
S underdress of woman allows full ease of @ 
Aa yen New Line for 1894, | . movement—to stand comfortabl y—to walk . 
ch. | 98 —toride—to work—andall * 
$75 Labi Ibs. GENTLEMEN'S 90 Ibs. : this ease and dressy grace : 
$50 LabiEs ma Ibs. GEYTLEMEN’S 27 Iba. Ware given the wearer of ° 
a GIRLS Bibs, BOYS 25 ibs, the Bquipeice Waist, : 
We are demonstrating that Gret-qige Bicycles can be 7 -2 oo age oa mee * 
made and sokl at the above prices, We are Fepresce eg Substitute. lo know a e 
in all the principal cities ep x about it, and where to buy ma 
Illustrated C on application. Hit, write to the George, ° 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Frost Co., Boston, Mass. = 

Chicago. New York. WOOOCOCOCOOOOOOOK 























1894, In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 


1784, 





DENTIFRICE 
GLYCERINE 


ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


GELLE FRERES 4. 


6, Avenue de Opéra 
PARIS 





For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder | 
Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S., 
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To fit and look 
Me ht, needs a certain 
in > catting 
saul mikng. T e 
experience of our 
tailorsis allin that 
one direction. We ~ 
ive to boys the com- 
fort and style of weil- 
made, well-fitting 
garments; and the 
cost is no more than 
for the other kind. 

83.75 to $6 for 
f wy braided suits for 
em ll boys. 

85.00 and $6 ‘or 
echo! suits for larger 
boys 

810.00 + nd $12.0 for 
schoo. or business suits 
with long trousers 

The Middy Biouse 
Buit shown here is very popular this season 
for boys from_3 to 12 yrs. Made of biue and 
white sorgee, flannels—white linen drills, white 
duck, ete. 

From our new Spring Catalogue which will be sent 
by mail on application 


60 & 62 W. 23d St., N.Y, 


BREAKFAST—-SUPPER, 


EPPS’S @ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


res 
a a 
Kh VY AROS 
VU GOSS 
‘ yen 
Ze 


It possesses the one 
and delicate fragrance 


of the flowers. 


Just Published. 


PEMBROKE 


A Novel. 
lustrated. 
Bt 50. 

‘ Pembroke ” 
the critics have awarded to Miss Wilkins’s earlier pro- 
ductions. As a picture of New England life and char- 
acter, as a story of such surpassing interest that he who 
begins is compelled to finish it, as a work of art without 
a fault or a deficiency, we cannot see how it could possi- 
bly be improved. Miss Wilkins must henceforth take 
her place among the most able, the most sympathetic, 
and most enviable authors of this country. —N. V. Sus 


MISS WILKINS’S OTHER WORKS: 
Jane Field. A Novel. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

A New England Nun, and Other 
Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

A Humble Romance, and Other Sto 
ries. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


By Mary E. Wivkrns. _II- 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Young Lucretia, and Other Stories. | 


Illustrated. 
mental, $1 25. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


Giles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. Illus- 
trated 32z2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
5° cents. 


A gallery of striking studies in the humblest quarters | 


of American country life. No one has dealt with this 
kind of life better than Miss Wilkins. 
there to be found such faithful, delicately drawn, sympa- 
thetic, tenderly humorous pictures.—N. V. Tribune 

The simplicity, purity,and quaintness of these stories 
set them apart in a niche of distinction where they have 
no rivals. —Literary World, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

ae The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will he sent by mail, postage treprid. te any hart of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


is entitled to a higher distinction than | 


Nowhere are | 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


CASH’S 
New 


| Ruffled & Banded 





Frillings 


| ‘For Trimming Ladies’ & Children’s Underwear 


7-8 Inch HEM-STITCH. 








These RUFFLED FRILLINGS are 
already gathered up and attached toa 
| Cambric Band, so that they cau at 
| once be sewn on to any garment by a 
| sewing-machine or by hand. 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 

PREE BY MAIL. Illustrated Circular with list of 


stores selling our Frillings, from 


3.& 3, CASH, 92 Greene St., New York, 








| 


} 





Korie Cloth 


REMOVES 

Pimples, W rinkles,Crowsfeet 
& Blackheads,and makes tlhe skin 
softandsmooth. Nota Cosmetic or 





2 


Drug, but a harmless article (easily 

we } that neve r fails to beautify. 

mail (sealed) 3@c, (2 for We.) 

FREE sommete mali and book of beautifying rece apts 
iP ly made at home) sent (sealed) for the posta, 


| X RS, Druggist, New Haven, Conn, Est’ 


Tg 


1. OFT 


MY, ” 
S 
& REAM BOXES Sh « es eset 
TABLETS 


HIGH 4 
CLASS % 


CRITICS SAY THE M&H WRITING PAPERS 
ARE UNRIVALLED AND ALWAYS IN GOOD TASTE 


S362 538 


Ya, NEW 


ALERS IN CINE 


ry 





OFTEN JUDGED By ne 
Uy 






STANDRES 


S maieoon APPLICATION TO THE 
MANUFACTURE 
W.H. HASBROUCK 5.co. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


“ BARGAINS BESIDES THESE! | 








‘Cloth Department 


A display of unusual beauty. 
LADIES’ CLOTHS, 
COVERT CLOTHS, 
CHEVIOTS, TWEEDS, 
FANCY CASIMIRS, 
AND CLOAKINGS. 
Best Weaves. Best Patterns. Best Prices. 








Furniture Slip Covers 
Fine Cotton Damask, $9.00 and $12.00 
per set, complete. 


FURS STORED. 
and moths. 


Insured frem fire 
Alterations at lowest cost. 


| THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 








A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 










=... QRSSSAQ Soap gases 
2 5c pane, Arrests poway, 


The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
maoconty ay C. H. STRONG &Co., CHICAGO 


| prices. 


A.A.Yantine & Co. 


| 877, 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Previous to occupying Our New Building, 18, 
20, 22 East 18th Street, we will dispose of the 
entire stock in the old store, at a 


Reduction of 25 7, 


from present low prices. 


Special offers are now being 


s made in our ex- 
Oriental 


tensive line of 


f Chinese and 
apanese Cur- 
Curtains a The Ori- 


_ental Drapery stands alone in 


point of artistic beauty and 
durability, and our assortment 
affords ample opportunity for a 


| pleasing and satisfactory selec- 


tion. We instance a few styles: 
Hechima Cloth, gold stamped, $3.50; less 25 %, 
$2.63 pair. 

Shifu Cloth, gold embroidered, $5.00; less 25 #, 
$3.75 pair. 

Pongee Silk,gold embroidered,$15.00; less 25 %, 
$11.25 pair. 

Shikii Silk, gold embroidered, $20.00; less 25 4, 


| $15.00 pair. 
Shikii Silk, floss embroidered, $22.50; less 25 4, 


$16.88 pair. 


And many others, at lower as well as higher 
Estimates furnished for decorating 
and draping. 


Maii Urders Filled Promptly. 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 














PROCLAIM. 


PAPERS 


THE MAH WATERMARK IN A WRITING 
PAPER IS NOc.,. OF EXCELLENCE 


MO CHAR Ge 


PEAR x 
YORK. ord 





The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 


VELO 


POUDRE DE RiIZ.—- CEL. FA'W, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” 9- the signature CH. FAY, 


UT. 














Of Polished Hardwood. 


Recommended by Architects. 


Cheaper than Carpets 
E ‘ Much More Healthful. 


SENT, 
The Interior Hardwood Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write for Book of ae 5 No © Chane for Estimates. 


No Moths. 
No Dust. 
to fit over old floors or new. 





~ PARQUET FLOORS 


Endorsed by Physicians. No Insects. 


be laid by any good carpenter, 









Clears the complexion and softens 
the skin. All the merits and none of 
the objections of the many toilet prepa- 
rations. Invaluable for chonned be nds, 
sunburn, pimples, etc. Send 4 cents 
for sample, or ask your druggist. 
LETTUCE CREAM ©@., 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








PRIESTLEY’ S 
SILK WARP “ 


| ure. 











PN 


Faultless Fit and Graceful Fig- 
Four Million women are to- 
day wearing Dr. Warner's Cora- 


line Corsets. Are YOU? 


Warner Bros., makers, N. Y. & Chicago. 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baki 
br. Pris Cream Baking Por der 














HARPER'S 


MIM." 


LEFT IT TO HER. 
She. “ WELL, WHAT DO YOU WANT?" 
Tramp. “ME AN’ ME PALS LEFT A DISPUTE TO YOU, 
She. “WHAT 18 THE DISPUTE? 


Tramp. “As TO WHETHER YOU LOOKS 
We HAD A BET OF A LUNCH 


t THE LUNCH, WE'D BE MUCH OBLIGED.' 


WHAT MORE COULD BE EXPECTED? 
* Dogs this new photograph of mine do me justice, 
rve 7° enld Mies Giddey to her dearest friend 
“It does more,” replied Miss Flypp. “It’s really 
mercli » you 





A POSER 


“ You think you know everything, Dawson, but as a 
matter of fact you dun't know the first thing! 

“ Well, do you 7” 

*I do.” 

“Then tell me. What was the first thing ?” 


———» — —- 


*There go Miss Wise and Charlie Saphead. They 
are eng gaged, you know 
“Really? Two hearts that beat as one, two souls 


with bat a single thought 
“ Precisely; and it's ducata to cream cakes that she 
had the thought.” 
—_——_—— 


“Is that your mamma, Willie?” asked the lady in 
the hotel parlor 
“ Bie my mamma, 


had two brothers since thet 


need to he 


"said Willie, “ but I've 
ain't all mine 


, #0 she 


THE GREAT BIG GIRL. 


Ie dettin” awful big, I is 
I's gwowin’ yike a twee; 
An’ mamma says if 1 keeps on 
Tl soon be big as she 


I'll show you 








An’ she knows what she's talkin’ "bout. 


I's large enongh to fill all up 
This awful big arm-chair 


MORE LIKE Mas. LAn@TRY OR HELEN oF Troy. 
ON IT, MIM, AND IF YOU'D KINDLY DECIDE THE BET AND LOAN 


HE COULD NOT BE SEEN 


“T want to see the boss of the honse,” said the 
peddler to Mrs. Darley, who bad answered the ring. 

“I'm sorry,” she replied, as she gently closed the 
but baby is asleep just now.” 


door, * 


THE 


A SABBATARIAN, 


Dr. A—— did not believe iu forcible restraint for the 
insane, therefore, as head of an insane asylum where 
personal influence was made to take the place of bolts 
and bare and shackles, he was kept a busy man. One 
patient, in particular, was a young boy continually 
complained of at headquarters because he refused to 
wear his clothing, preferring to tear it into rags. 

Dr. A—— remoustrated in vain, then thought ont a 
plan of diplomacy, with which he approached his pa- 
tient. 

* John,” he eaid, “1 find I am in need of a boy, and 
thonght you might like to take the position. I want 
to hire a boy not to tear clothes. Do yoa think 
you . ld do that work ?” 

* Yes, I could,” said John. 

* Very well, what wages will you ask ?” 

“Four cents a day. 

The bargain was closed on the spot, John's 
destroyed clothing hav- 
ing cost the asylum dol- 
lare where his wages 
werecents. From Mow- 
day to Saturday Joln 
was a mode} laborer, re- 
ceiving at the end of 
each day his wage with 
the other workmen 
abont the asylam. Sun- 
day came, and with it 
John's mania. He had 
not a whole rag on his 
back when Dr. A—— 
was called upon tospeak 
to him 

“How did this hap- 
pen, John?” he asked 

*Weren’t you engaged 
to work for me? You 
have broken your con- 


tract.” 

“TI have not, sir,” as 
serted John, with 
warmth “Didn't iI 


work for you all the 
week? To-day'’s Sun- 
day,and I'll be hanged if 
I work for any man on 
Sunday.” 


—.— 


“The income-tax ap- 
mdix to the Wilson 
il) will kill it,” said the 
statesman. 
“ Then it onght to be 
treated for appendicitis. 





Cut the appendix off,” 
suggested the doctor. 
Mre. M . “Sure, 


Mike must have studied 
medicine since he wint 
in the army. He writes 
home that he’s a sur- 
gent.” 


Jue’ see there: 





ALARM-CLOCK 


BAZAR 
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THE NEW THEATRE BONNET. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN THUR THEATES 


THE BOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. 
For questions dark and eerie let me recommend my 
boy, 
Who, though he is his father’s pet, doth, none the 
less, annoy 
By putting problems every day that no man living 


ere 
Upon this earth can answer with a conscience that 
is clear 


It's “ Papa, tell me why it is that granite is so 
h 


arc 
And “ what's the sl ipp’riest thing alive, a cake of ice 


or lard 7” 

And “why don't lions learn to roar in English, so 
that we 

Can understand em?” And again, “just how wet is 
the sea?” 


“If it should snow in summer-time, how long before 
*twould melt?” 

And “if felt is the 
ed spelled squelt? 

“If ae had five legs, how fast could ponies run a 


past for feel, why isn't squeal- 


And’ - why do snakes in fairy tales so often gnaw a 
file 


“If you were ma and she were me, who do you 
think I'd be?” 
“W ~ = it first discovered that four minus one is 


“When ait those Philistiners were by Samson over- 
thrown, 

What was that good jackass’s name who let bim 
have the bone ?’’ 


From morn till night he keeps it up, until I some- 
times think 

If I am not quite crazy, I'm at 
brink ; 


least upon the 


OF THE FUTURE. 


APPRECIATIVE. 


A young map, fresh from college, wore as a scarf- 
pin a jewelled gold potato-bug. One day he called the 
attention of an old German keseller to it, asking, 
es Isn't that pretty, Dutchy ?” 

* Ja, ja,” was the reply. “* Dot ish der piggest pug 
on der schmallest botato I haf efer seen.” 





« a t no disgrace to be sent to the Island,” said 

gles. “Look at. Napoleon Bonyparte. He was 

sent = to the Island for years, an’ yet nobody thinks 
the less of him for that.” 





And when I ask him why he does not for one mo- 
ment pause 
He answers me convincingly : : “Why don't 1? Oh— 
use! 


And, were a not that when he sleeps he seems so 
bnoce 
I think I'd vecil him to some man across the continent. 
Although I'm very certain if I sold him once that I 
Wonld move the earth to get him back and have 
him ask me “ why.” 
—_—_—~>—— 

“ John Henry,” said Mrs. Peddicord to her husband, 
“as soon as you get through your supper I want you 
to take up the carpet in the library, so that I can have 
it cleaned.” 

“ Maria Jane,” replied John Henry, “ let me tell you 
of | a oie occurrence which happened a few days ago.” 

“A man whose name I have forgotten, but which 
can be ascertained if necessary, for the newspaper in 
which I saw the account printed it in full, undertook 
to take up acarpet. In some way the tack-extractor 
slipped, and a rusty tack plerced his thumb. He 
thought nothing of ft at the fine, bat in the night his 
thumb began to swell. The pain became excrucia- 
ting. A physician was sent for, who did his best to 
alleviate the poor man’s suffering, but without avail. 
Blood-poisoning set in, and the poor fellow died in 

it agony.” 

“Well?” again remarked Mrs, Peddicord, as her 
husband ceased speaking 

“ Well, dear, you surely do not still insist upon your 
husband's taking up the library carpet, and exposing 
himeelf to such a dreadful fate. Are you prepared to 
be a widow 7?” 

“Yes, John Henry, I still insist upon having that 
carpet taken up, but I will let you postpone the opera- 
tion until] to-morrow night, so that during the day you 
may get your life insured for 000, 

WitiasM Hewey Siveren, 





WISDOM 
There was a woman in our town, 
And she was wondrous wise 
She cut her cloth to make her gown 
Exceed the sleeves in size, 
a 


“I can support you in the style to which ~~ are 
now accustomed at home, Miss Muun,”’ said Mr. Hug- 
gins, by way of urging his suit. 

* Is that all ?” replied the girl, who was of the fin de 
sidcle variety. “1 don’t see what advantage it would be 
for me to marry in that case. 





MISNOMERS. 


Fatima. 


Lena. 














A JERUSALEM JEW. 
See illustration on page 361. 


HE Jew of modern days as he is to be 

seen in the vicinity of the Temple at 
Jerusalem is an example of the unchanging 
features of a strong type. Wherever 
we meet the Hebrew, under w J 
tle Oriental character is evident. To a 
beautiful boy selling apie in Chatham 
Square the writer, not quite sure of the na- 
tionality shown in olive skin, dark eyes, long 
lashes, and mobile countenance, po “Of 
what country are you? Bohemian, Italian, 
or Spanish, saline ?” The little fellow 
drew Phimself’h haul up, with a flashing 
eye, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Madam, I am a Jew! 

rom the venerable height of centuries far 

back of the Christian era the Hebrew looks 
down on the mushroom growths of later 
days, and, scattered though his people are 
in alien lands and under conditions of op- 
pression, he manages to hold his own against 
odds. In recent times the Jew has been a 
picturesque figure in literature, co amy. 
George Eliot, and Walter Besant havin 
pic him in some of the most elder 
aspects of his strange life. 

At Jerusalem the ee has the fitting back- 
ground, and is, in a way, a pledge to his 
people of the time foretold in prophecy 
when they shall again possess the promised 
land. The traveller hears the mournfui ca- 
dence of the Jews at their wailing-place, 
where they lament their fallen greatness, 
and his sympathies are swift, his hope 
strong that they may yet return to their 
own. Our picture is taken from a photo- 
graph, has the merit of fidelity to the origi- 
nal, and is a notable addition to the Bazar’s 
gallery of portraits. 


APRONS. 
HE. appearance of silk aprons, hand 
painted, in the large stores of New 


York, indicates a general adoption of the 
sensible English fashion of wearing aprons 
in one’s own house on all but state occa- 
sions. ‘They may be as elegant as desired 
Some are of Liberty silk heavily trimmed 
with lace, or merely a sash of silk with an 
entire lace front for the apron itself. Val 
enciennes and watered ribbon are admirable 
for a young girl, while old ladies indulge in 
black satin, richly embroidered 

A serviceable and pretty morning apron 
often seen in England is of black silesia, | 
one breadth being used for the skirt, which | 
is gathered on a band to which is attached 
a short straight bib. The bib and bottom | 
of the apron are scalloped and button-hole | 
stitched, and there is smocking or Russian 
cross stitch in silks or cottons to a depth of 
three inches. An effective design is «done in 
red marking-cotton, a simple pattern in cross | 
stitch with cat-stitching separating the dif- 
ferent rows. These aprons will wash like 
linen, and keep clean much longer. 

A garden apron, which we should find 
equally couvenient, is made of ticking, pref- 
erably the narrow stripe. It should have 
at least two, if not three, deep pockets low 
down, so as to be convenient for carrying 
twine, tacks, and even asmall hammer. The 
material is practically water-proof, and its 
frequent use in fancy-work suggests various 
ways of making it look pretty. 





A PRECAUTION. 


NEAT housekeeper who does her own 

work, yet never keeps a visitor waitin 
while she changes her gown, has cvalnenel 
that she wears it all day, but keeps hanging 
in the kitchen a very loose wrapper, and 
that she further protects herself by wear- 
ing cuffs of matting, such as are sold to 
butchers. 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN'TI. 


'Extract of Beef” 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


The latest investiga- 
tions by the U.S. and 
Canadian Governments 
show the Royal Baking 


Powder superior to all 


others in purity and 
leavening strength. 


Statements by other manufacturers to the 
contrary have been declared by the official au- 
thorities falstifications of the official reports. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL sat NEW-YORK. 












IF YOU WANT 


THE BEST LINENS 


Towels, Towellings, Diapers, Pillow Linen, Em- 
broidery Linens, Art Linens in Fancy Weaves' 
Hemstitched Squares, Etc., Etc.. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ie 


and see that the trade-mark, “ Oi) teach” 
IS ON THE GOODs. 
Purity and Durability are their Qualities. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us, and we 
will tell you who can. 











| | GBO. RIGGS & C0., 99 Franklin St., N. Y. 


bere oor 9 Netra Ph cf 
$2. $2.19 =f pes sae A - 


sei toca 








vi ARIANL 


‘SENT FREE: 


Miss Maria Parloa 
is admitted to be a leading American | 
authority on cooking; she 


Says “Use 
a good stock for the foundation of 
soups, sauces, and many other things, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s | 


Mm ARIANI@ 


100 of Miss Parloa’s recipes 
sent gratis by Dauchy & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 


MARIANL-VIN-MARIANI VIN 


Ladies 


removes the cause, dispels — 
Bed Sores and positively cures Eczema 


Perspire 
Pe co Sa 





® MARIANI-VIN 


VARIAN 





“VIN WARIANI’’ 


I My 


M 


ictorien Sardou, 


excellence and 


Iienry Irving. 
es stre oth cher 


Fullet Corsen 


DRUCCISTS AND CROCERS 





mag Bo inN-M 
¢ i'r * — com- 
Freely. ~~ “ torcem- | 





plexion. Send 4c. in stam 
ple. All druggists, soc, a 
Cornfort Powder Co., emery Conn. 


For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
pa. use ‘only Pozzon1’s Powper; there 
8 nothing equal to it. 











COMFORT SOAP 1s the best medicated soap, 26 ents. a 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


A HYGIENIC LUXURY 


It combines the purity, blandness, and cleansing qualities of a well- made vegetable - oil 
soap with the antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient properties of pine-tar and glycerine. 
tar soap is of especial service in children’s and adults’ 


ERUPTIVE It allays itching, soothes 


TROUBLES aa pe = wonder- 





Packer's 











Soup Epigrams. 


Cooks, like poets, are born not 
made. 


A good soup is not the pro- 
duct of hap-hazard. 

There's care, skill, experience 
and honest materials in this 
can. 


But you taste only soup, good 
soup, Franco-American Soup. 





Franco-American Food Co. 

; Franklin St. and West Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 

Factory always open to visitors (Saturdays excepted ). 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
Guard against substitutions. 











Sample Can, 14 Cents. 
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GENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, pleasant, | Finest qual- C Li » writing tablet and 
and adapted to both young and old 'elther sex. only soc. Try it. 
GEO. STINSON & CO. x 1664, Portland, Maine. ity. Travis, rown- inen All Stationers, — 


‘Children Cry for Pitcher’ s Castoria. 








ARE THE BEST 


Design, 


Material, Workmanship, 
and Finish. 


Nine Patterns. Popular Weights. 


Prices, $100.00 to $135.00 


Pitted with the world-famous Bartlett 
‘‘clincher’’ or Palmer tire. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


'REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
313°315 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the Remington Pire-Arms, 
of world-wide reputation. 





Set your HEART 
on the 


imperial 
Wheel 


EASY RIDING. 


Combined with strength they have « symmet 

and grace of construction UNEQUALED BY 

ANY OTHER | WHEEL. Send for New 1894 
que with d description and prices. 

Free to any address. 

AMES & FROST COMPANY, Chicago. 




















PORTRAIT OF MARIA OF AUSTRIA, BY 
BRUSSELS MUSEUM 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS, 
BEING STUDIES IN THE COIFFURE AND 
ORNAMENTS OF WOMEN 
BY THRODORE CHILD 
Vill THE SPANISH TOQUE. 

LMOST all those who have written dain 
f ty treatises about the beauty and adorn 
ment of women have referred to the opinion 
f Apuleius as regards the question of hair 
It is even allowable to imagine that the aus 
tere Tertullian, when he thundered so elo 
quently against the use of hair-dye and wigs 
and fantastic wimples, had not forgotten the 
passage of the Golden Ass in which is related 
the amorous adventure of Lucius and Fotis. 


For Tertullian, it must be remembered, the 
son of a centurion of the Proconsul of Afri 
ca, born at Carthage about the year 160 a.p 


ilwavs lived in his native town, where he 
practised law before he became the champion 
of Christianity His boyhood and youth co 
incided with the epoch of the oratorical tri 
imphs of Apuleius. Many a time he must 
have been among the enthusiastic listeners 
who applauded the lectures and readings of 
the great rbetorician in the theatre of Car 
thage, and who marvelled at his novel prose, 
so rich in color, so impressionist, so crisp and 
picturesque, so widely different from the 
classical prose of Rome. At any rate, the 
prose of Apuleius is the model which Ter 
tullian followed in his own literary efforts. 
This mode of expression thus came to pre 
V in the church of Carthage; and through 
the church of Carthage, which played a pre 
ponderating réle in the history of Western 
Christianity, the picturesque style was trans 
mitted to Spain and the other European com 
munities, and so presided over the birth of 
modern literature. Thus the true literary 
ancestor of the Latin Church may be said to 
Apuleius, the author of that more than 
piquant Golden Ass, in which we read the 
following panegyric of hair 
If you cut off the hair of the most beau 
il of women and deprive her face of its 
tural ornament, nay, were she of heavenly 
desevnt, engendered of the sea, nurtured in 
the midst of the waves, in a word, Venus her 
self, accompanied by the Loves and Graces, 
sdorned with her girdle and perfumed with 
the sweetest odors, if her head were bald she 
could not please even her own Vulcan 
What is there more charming than hair 
of a beautiful color, neatly arranged, shining 
softly or brilliantly in the sun? Some hair 
is of blond more resplendent than the sun, 
but darker towards the roots. Other hair, 
black as the plumage of a crow, plays change 
fully in the light like the breast of a pigeon, 
snd, perfumed with the essences of Araby, 
combed out and braided behind, resembles 
» mirror which embellishes and reflects in 
the eye of the lover the image of her whom 
he adores. Is it not charming, again, to see a 
great quantity of hair, artistically arranged 
on the top of the head, or else when the hair 
is of exceptional length, loose and floating 
over the shoulders? In short, there is some 
thing so distinguished in beautiful bair that 


‘ 


' 
na 


COELLA, 





IN THE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


even though a woman should appear 
with all sorts of ornaments and robes 
covered with gold and precious stones, 
her efforts are in vain unless she have 
withal fine hair.” ‘ 

Blacker and more brilliant than jet 
must be the hair of the Persian beauty; 
and as for the length, we must hear 
Ferdusy describe the charms of the 
heroic Roudabah, daughter of Mehrab, 
King of Cabul, whose black tresses 
were so abundant and so long that one 
day from the top of a tower of the 
royal castle where she was taking the 
air, having perceived Zal riding back 
from the chase, she let them fall slow- 
ly to the foot of the tower in order to 
help him to climb the wall, for her 
heart had suddenly leaped within her 
bosom at the sight of-the unknown 
lord, and Zal used the solid coils of 
these strong and magnificent ringlets 
like the rungs of a ladder to climb up 
and approach the intrepid recluse, 

In the annals of Moorish Spain we 
might discover romantic stories that 
would be a match for thisone. In the 
art of Spain, however, we do not find 
much that is suggestive in the way of 
coiffure. Certainly the blue- black 
tresses of the Madonnas of Murillo are 
beautiful: admirable, too, are the 
combs and patillas and the mantos of 
the coiffure of the various provinces of 
Spain, but their interest is local, for 
none but Spanish’'women can wear 
them. As for the court coiffures, the 
court costumes, and, the court ladies 
immediately after the grand epoch of 
Philip 1V. and of Velasquez, we have 
only to read Madame d’Aulnoy’s Mé 
mores de la Cour d Espagne in order 
to confirm us in the unfavorable opin 
ion which the portraits of the time 
have given us. Of the court ladies, 
Madame d'Aulnoy says: ‘* They are al 
most all short, and extremely thin and 
slender; their skin is soft, black, and 
painted; their features regular, their 
eyes full of fire, their hair black and 
abundant, their hands pretty, and their 
feet of surprising smallness. Their 
dress becomes them so ill that unless 
one is accustomed to it one finds it 
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unendurable.” And elsewhere the same ob- 
server, speaking of the queen, Louise d’Or- 
léans, niece of Louis XIV., who married 
Charles II., son of Philip IV., writes: ‘‘ The 
queen could not help smiling when she saw 
herself for the first time dressed in the Span 
ish fashion, for, with the exception of her 
alone, I never saw any foreigner who looked 
wellin this costume. After passing throuch 
several rooms which are truly admirable, I 
found her in a cabinet, painted and gilded 
and filled with large looking-glasses fixed in 
the wood- work of the walls. She was seat- 
ed on an ottoman near the window, and mak- 
ing some embroidery of gold lace and blue 
silk. Her hair was parted in the middle, 
and arranged in a braid laced with big pearls 
and attached to her girdle; she wore a rose 
velvet gown embroidered with silver, and 
ear-rings that hung down over ber bosom, 
and so heavy that she took one of them off 
so that I might feel the weight, which as- 
tonished me.” 

The court coiffures during the preceding 
reign of Philip IV. may be seen in the pic 
tures of Velasquez, in the faded blond hair 
of the infantas, parted on one side, and loop- 
ed in a bang over the forehead, or parted in 
the middle, prodigiously frizzled, and tied at 
the ends with ribbons and jewels in a man- 
ner that refined taste can scarcely approve. 

The finest examples of costume and coif 
fure that Spanish art affords are to be found 
in the portraits by the Portuguese artist 
Alonso Coello (1505-1590), a pupil of Ra- 
phael and of Antonio Moro, od court paint- 
er to Philip IL. of Spain. Our illustrations 
reproduce two exquisite works by Coello. 
One is the portrait of Marguerite of Parma, 
and the other is the portrait of Maria of 
Austria, daughters of Charles V., Emperor 
of Germany and King of Spain, the first of 
the name. Both these pictures are in the 
Brussels Museum. Thus, after all, the mod- 
els in question were not Spaniards but Aus 
trians, and the painter was not a Spaniard 
but a Portuguese; nor is there anything par- 
ticularly Spanish about either of the portraits 
except the head-dress worn by Marguerite of 
Parma, which is generally known asa Spanish 
toque—a fashion which afterwards gained 
great favor at the court of France, and re- 
mains an example always worthy of itmita- 
tion. The wavy hair is brushed back from 
the forehead and up from the neck, and gath- 
ered somewhat loosely in a high chignon sur- 
mounted by a velvet toque, with a bouquet 
of feathers on the left, the toque being richly 
ornamented with jewelry in the form of 
mounted pearls and chains laced diagonally. 
The hair, too, is adorned with pearls and 
jewels, among which is a serpent of enam- 
elled gold. Around her neck, below the not 
yet too voluminous ruffle, the princess wears 
a magnificent collar of mounted jewels, and 
the general aspect of the lady and of her at- 
tire is noble, sumptuous, and in good taste, 
consideration, of course, being made of the 
conditions in which she lived. Evidently so 
rich a costume and so resplendent a coiffure as 
this could scarcely be worn by young ladies 
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who play lawn-tennis, ride on the top of mail-coaches, chatter 
like magpies, and are generally unquiet in their movements 
and gestures A dignified costume requires a dignified 
wearer. However, it must be stated that the costume re 
produced in our engraving is one that was worn by Mar 
guerite of Parma for riding on horsebaek, and Brantéme 
tells us that the black velvet Spanish toque, either simple or 
trimmed with feathers and jewels, was the coiffure consid 
ered by his fair contemporaries to be most becoming for 
riding as well as @r evening dress. For wearing a Spanish 
toque the hair may be simply curled in front, and held be 
hind in a net or crépine of silk or gold thread. The form of 
the toque may also be varied by the greater or less elevation 
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of the crown, and by the addition of a brim, either circular 
or of irregular shape, avd adorned with a jewelled band and 
an aigrette, such as we see in the portraits of Marie Stuart 
when she first appeared at the court of France in all the 
brillianey of her youth and beauty. The coquette, too, will 
put new expression into the Spanish toque by, wearing it a 
little on one side, thus adding piquancy to grace. 

A more elaborate and curious coiffure is that worn by 
Maria of Austria in the engraved portrait given. The hair, 
parted in the middle, is brushed off the forehead, braided 
and coiled in a chignon behind, while on the top of the head 
is a little frizzed toupet, and on the left side a bunch of small 
curls and a tassel of crimped hair, the curls arranged star- 
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wise, with a jewel and pendant in the centre; a diadem of gold 
set with precious stones has a large jewel and pendant iu the 
middle, falling just over the parting ; and the coiffure is com 

pleted by a fine white gauze veil or scarf edged with lace, to 
each point of which is attached aspangle. ‘This scarf is tied 
in the middle of the corsage to a ring from which hangs a 
jewelled cross with three pear-shaped pearls suspended from 
it. Round the waist is a heavy jewelled girdle, and the skirt 
is fastened down the front by means of jewelled clasps, while 
the upper hem of the corsage is trimmed with a band of jewels 
The high collar is enriched with spangles, and terminates in 
a dainty frill closely enframing the face, and the tags that 
adorn the ample velvet sleeves are beautifully wrought with 
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gold and crystal. Notice also the slashed 
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doubly pierced ears by double rings. Truly : : 
this is : most noble lady and a most brave der is printed on the label. 
costume 

In these two portraits of the daughters of 
Charles V. we see excellent specimens of the 
taste of the sixteenth century in jewelry. | 
The fashion of the day, more especially in 
France and in the Low Countries, was to | 
adorn the hair with a profusion of enseignes, 
agqrafes, and ballauz, as the old French terms | 
are, the latter meaning balls of gold or sil 
ver adorned with precious stones and mount- | 
ed on pins, which were stuck in the hair. 
Agrafes are merely buckles or clasps like the 








serpent worn by Marguerite of Parma. Zn 
acignes are those big jewels such as we see 
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CLEVER woman laces her low shoes 

d with narrow flat black elastic, sewing 
the ends securely 

This method enables the wearer to slip the 
shoe on and off with ease, and a bow of black 
satin ribbon tied at the top covers the place 
of joining 

The difficulty of keeping the ordinary shoe 
string tied is generally admitted, and of late 
the fishermen’s * salmon knot” has been 
adopted with much comfort. This is easily 
tied, and consists in putting the second loop 
of the bow twice through the knot, instead 
of once, as in the usual way. It may be un 
tied without trouble, but will not slip nor 
come undone, no matter what the strain 
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which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its 
_ use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
ADVERTISEMENTS, completely remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 

Gani lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and hypophosphites. This 
acts immediately upon the 
Lungs and makes new tissue 
there. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 
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